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R. CHAIRMAN, distinguished guests, members of 

the Executives’ Club of Chicago, fellow Americans: 

I was met last evening when I arrived at the Chicago 

airport by a friend of mine in the C.I.O. He said, “What are 

you doing, addressing the Executives’ Club?” I said, “Well, 

you see, I think that one of the great mistakes that the 

missionaries make is that they spend too much time working 
among the missionaries. That's why I’m here.” 

Seriously, I do appreciate the opportunity of discussing with 
you some of the very complex and compelling problems that 
we face together in this very troubled world of ours. I am 
happy and thankful to be living in a country like America, 
where people who may not share the exact point of view on 
basic economic and political and social matters can come to- 
gether and talk about them. 

I have said many times that while we need to work together 
to preserve the free market place in which commodities are 
exchanged in America—because that is the foundation of our 
free enterprise system—we in the labor movement are dedi- 
cated to the preservation of that free enterprise system be- 
cause it has given us the highest standards of living of any 
people in the world today, and we must never forget that a 
free market place for commodities is not possible unless we 
work in a dedicated way, cooperatively, to preserve the free 
market place for ideas, also, in America, because you cannot 
have one without the other. That is why I am privileged to 
come here. 

Now, I presume that I am supposed to talk about the guar- 
anteed annual wage. I want to talk about that only in the 
context of a broader background, because what we are doing 


at the bargaining table in terms of the guaranteed wage we are 
doing because, in our minds and hearts, we believe this is an 
essential part of the total effort of free men to bring about 
the kind of situation in our free society whereby we can 
mobilize the great power, creating greater and greater eco- 
nomic abundance, and gear that growing abundance to the 
needs, and hopes and the aspirations of people. Therefore, we 
approach the collective bargaining table in 1955 conscious 
of the fact that collective bargaining is not an isolated eco- 
nomic and social phenomenon, that collective bargaining is 
directly related to the total effort of free people to meet the 
threat of Communist tyranny in the world in which we live. 


PURPOSE OF FREE LABOR MOVEMENT 


I would like just to point out, in passing, that next week 
I was to join, in Vienna, Austria, the leaders of what is called 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. That 
is the free labor movement of the world, representing 
53,000,000 organized workers in the free countries of the 
world. Those workers and their leaders will come together to 
talk about the basic problems that face free people everywhere. 

While people everywhere in the free world may speak differ- 
ent languages, while their political, social and cultural back- 
grounds may vary, there is a common denominator that runs 
through all of the free peoples of the world. LC.F.T.U. will 
be talking about those problems and those common 
denominators. 

I would like to point out to the people of this meeting 
today that if you can talk to.the people at that conference in 
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Vienna next week, and go behind them to the countries from 
which they come, you would find that in every case where 
the delegates of that free world labor conference come from 
a country in which there is a strong, free labor movement, 
with the will and the courage and the vision and the sense of 
moral and social responsibility to struggle to get a fuller 
measure of economic and social justice into the lives of the 
great mass of people, in those countries Communism is weak 
and without influence. Then if you find a country where there 
is either no strong, free labor movement, or where there is a 
weak, free labor movement, where there is great poverty, 
great social injustice, there you will find that the Communists 
have built power, because the Communists have perfected the 
technique by which they forge poverty into power. 

I have said many times that the free labor movement of 
the world is in the vanguard of the struggle against the evil 
and immoral forces of communist tyranny, and it is in the 
vanguard because the free labor movement understands what 
I call the social dynamics of a changing world. We under- 
stand that the struggle for peace and the struggle for freedom 
are inseparably tied together with the struggle for social 
justice, and therefore, if you want to build more security for 
human freedom and universal peace, you must work in the 
vineyards on the economic and social fronts in the struggle 
against social injustice in the world. That is what the labor 
movement is trying to do. 

We in America are very fortunate, because we live in a 
country blessed with the greatest economic resources and 
blessed with years of political and spiritual heritage dedicated 
to human freedom and human dignity. And because we have 
these material and spiritual assets, we have a major responsi- 
bility in the world. When I say “we,” I mean free labor and 
free management. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


I would like to suggest that free labor and free management 
approach not only the bargaining table but approach their joint 
responsibilities in the broader sense of understanding, acting 
in the knowledge that human freedom is an indivisible value. 
Human freedom is not an absolute value that you can enjoy 
unrelated to your neighbor. Human freedom is a social value 
that you can only have and enjoy as long as you live in a so- 
ciety in which your fellow man and your neighbor share the 
same measure of human freedom. 

What we need to understand in America is that (both labor 
and management) you can’t have free labor without free 
management, and you can’t have free management without 
free labor, and neither labor nor management can be free un- 
less they work together to preserve our free society in a free 
world. That ought to begin to give us the common denomin- 
ators around which to work together. 

I believe if you measure the values that we, as a free people, 
cherish—the basic human and democratic values—we can all 
agree that in terms of those basic values, free labor and free 
management have a great deal more in common than they 
have in conflict, and therefore the challenge of leadership on 
both fronts—on the labor front and the management front— 
is to find the way to develop the common denominators by 
which we can broaden the areas of agreement and minimize 
the areas of conflict. 

I believe this most sincerely, that America is truly the last 
best hope of free men everywhere, that if we can’t prove that 
a free economy, that a free system is capable of meeting the 
basic challenge of our complex world, then freedom cannot be 
made to work anywhere in the world. I believe that we can 
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demonstrate that our free system can find the answers to these 
basic problems, and to do that we not only have to provide 
economic leadership and political leadership and military lead- 
ership, but we need to provide moral leadership, because what 
good are economic and material values unrelated to basic hu- 
man and moral values. 

We have said many times that power without equality is 
power without purpose. What we are trying to do in this 
situation is to find a way to bring into balance the great ma- 
terial progress that we have made in America and relate that 
material progress to those basic human and social and moral 
values. 

We in the C.1.O. have said that the struggle between the 
forces of democracy and Communism represents essentially a 
struggle for men’s minds and hearts and loyalties. While we 
need to be strong on the military front, while we need to have 
the military power to meet the threat of Communist aggres- 
sion, no matter where it may raise its ugly head, we also need 
to recognize that this is purely the negative aspect of the 
total struggle against the evil forces of Communist tyranny. 
While we hold the Communists in check in terms of military 
power, we need to take the offensive on the broad front in 
which the struggle for human betterment must be waged and 
won, because it is in terms of those positive values that the 
free world has an overwhelming margin of superiority. In 
terms of those basic, positive values we can defeat the evil 
forces of Communist tyranny. 


TOOLS OF ECONOMIC ABUNDANCE 


Now, we have the H-bomb, and the Russians have the 
H-bomb. That poses civilization on the brink of hell, but the 
same science and technology that gives us the know-how to 
create the H-bomb also gives us the tools of economic 
abundance. 

The great revolution in the world today is not Communism. 
That is a reactionary, historic force. The great revolution in 
the world is the power of economic abundance. 

For centuries and centuries the world has been struggling 
to divide up economic scarcity, and for the first time we have 
the tools of abundance with which to meet mankind’s basic 
economic and material needs, and if we will use these tools in- 
telligently, with a sense of social and moral responsibility, they 
will enable us to solve mankind’s basic material needs, and 
then we can devote greater time and energy and effort to 
facilitating man’s growth as a social and cultural and spiritual 
being, which is the real meaning of life on this earth. 

Historically, the Communists have built their theory of the 
class struggle, have built their strategy for world domination 
upon this obsolete, historic concept that the world must be 
divided between classes and groups, each warring against the 
other to divide up economic scarcity. Marx could never visu- 
alize the genius of our free enterprise system. He could never 
have dreamed of the high living standards that millions of 
American workers enjoy. He could never have understood that 
free men, working together in a free economy, could make 
progress together. And that is why today, we in America, 
stand on the rim of hell, yet we stand on the horizon of the 
greatest possibilities of unlimited human progress that the 
world has ever known. 

Which road we travel can be influenced in a real measure 
by what we do in mobilizing the great power of economic 
abundance, and I have been trying to get people on the man- 
agement side of the table to understand—and people gen- 
erally to understand—that what the American labor move- 
ment is driving for is not to get something for nothing. You 
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can't have more wealth in the world than the application of 
human effort to the tools of production makes possible. The 
only way you can have more wealth is for free people to create 
the greater wealth. 

In the labor movement we believe that instead of following 
the lie that Marxism and Communism is based upon—the 
theory of class struggle, struggling to divide up scarcity— 
we have the grand and glorious opportunity, as free men, 
free labor, free management, to cooperate in the creation and 
the sharing of economic abundance, and with the tools of 
abundance, automation, the peacetime use of atomic energy 
and these other scientific developments which are down the 
road, with those new tools of production, we can create a 
greater and greater economic pie, and out of the distribution 
of that greater and greater economic pie, free labor and free 
management can make progress together in the years ahead. 


ADVANTAGES OF GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


We raised the guaranteed annual wage issue not as a 
panacea, not as a cure-all, but as an essential, dynamic, eco- 
nomic tool yet unused in our free society. We don’t believe 
that any American is automatically entitled to economic secur- 
ity. We have no sympathy for a worker who can find a jo 
but who is unwilling to work. What we do believe is that 
every American is entitled to an opportunity to earn his 
economic security. In other words, the guaranteed annual wage 
is directed toward the objective of full employment and full 
production, 

We believe the guaranteed annual wage will create positive 
and constructive economic incentives that will push manage- 
ment in the direction of planning and working to achieve full 
employment and full production. We don’t believe you can 
ever achieve an even line of continuous, sustained levels of 
production. There wil! always be some fluctuation in our free 
economy. But what we propose to do is to level off the peaks 
and fill in the valleys and make the area of fluctuation within 
those limits where we can manage them without any real eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

We believe the guaranteed annual wage is economically 
sound. In my opinion we are now demonstrating at the bar- 
gaining table the soundness of our demands. We have said 
that it is morally right for workers to be able to expect—as 
members of a free society—to either be provided full employ- 
ment, or a guaranteed wage in those periods where their labor 
is not needed, and we have said that it is a social responsibility 
because it reflects the basic needs of the whole of our society. 
It is on that basis that we approach the bargaining table. 

If I had time to tell you what is happening in terms of 
automation, you would be amazed. We now manufacture and 
machine an engine block without a single human hand touch- 
ing it, in 14.6 minutes. There are radio plants in the East 
where the assembly lines are automated, where two workers 
turn out a thousand radio sets in 8 hours when it used to take 
two or three hundred. We welcome technological progress. We 
welcome automation. We believe that the more progress we 
can make in improving the tools of production so that we can 
create greater and greater economic wealth with less and less 
human effort, that this is desirable, but we need to find a way 
to gear that greater production to the needs and the hopes 
and the aspirations of the great mass of people, because 
greater productive power without a social policy to assure its 
constructive use can create serious economic problems and 


dislocations. 
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TRANSLATING WEALTH INTO HUMAN VALUES 


We believe that the true measurement of the greatness of 
any society is not in how high are your productive indexes or 
how wealthy is the country in terms of material values. We 
believe that the only real measurement of the greatness of 
any sOciety is in the answer to the question, “How does that 
society translate material wealth into human values? How 

-do you reflect technical progress into greater human progress 
and human happiness and human dignity?” 

Economic activity is not the end. It is the means to the end. 
The end product is the enrichment of the human spirit in 
meeting the basic needs of the human family. 

We believe that the great dilemma in America is the fact 
that we have made great technical progress but we have 
failed to make comparable progress in the human and social 
sciences. What we need to do is to find a way in America to 
match the great technical progress that we have made with 
comparable progress in terms of basic human values. We 
know a great deal more about how to work with machines 
and materials than we know how to work with people. We 
are turning out engineers in the physical sciences by the 
tens of thousands, and yet we have too few people who can 
relate technical progress to human progress. So we have said 
that we'd better find a way in America to match our scien- 
tific, our technical and our productive know-how with com- 
parable human, social and moral know-why. 

What are the motivations behind great economic achieve- 
ment? What are the purposes to which this great power must 
be dedicated in a free society? These are the things that we 
are working on. 

Now, we get into trouble in America. We got into trouble 
back in '29, but nobody thinks that is going to happen again 
because we built into our economy, we built into our social 
structure Many cushions—minimum wage, unemployment 
compensation, social security, protection on bank loans, and 
many other things. 

But we can go through periods in which four, five or six 
milion people are unemployed. Back last year, in September 
of 1954, we had 195,000 workers walking the streets unem- 
ployed in Detroit. That was when Mr. Wilson came to Detroit 
with his dog story. It didn’t take very well because 195,000 
workers could not find a job. It was not because they were 
unwilling to work, but because there was no work available. 
The workers in Detroit asked a simple question, and they 
expect a simple, understandable answer: When we were fight- 
ing the war, there was a job in Detroit for every able-bodied 
man and woman, working six and seven days a week, with 
all the overtime they could take. Then we got the grandfathers 
and the grandmothers out of retirement, and the physically 
handicapped. We put them to work. And they tell the story 
in Detroit that in those days the employment managers had 
a simple policy. They were told that when somebody asked for 
a job, they should not ask any questions; they should just feel 
them, and if they were still warm, put them on the payroll. 
And we asked this question: If we, as a free people, have the 
good sense and courage and know-how, and the economic re- 
sources to achieve full employment and full production while 
making the weapons of war and destruction, then, we say, 
pray tell us why we can’t achieve full employment and full 
production in making the good things of life for people in 
peacetime. 


STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 


The Good Lord did not ordain that people could only be fully 
employed in war. Depressions are man-made. Economic dis- 
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locations are man-made. What man can make, he can avoid 
making if he sets his mind and his will to it, and so this is 
what we are trying to bring into being—another democratic, 
economic tool to provide the incentives by which manage- 
ment will work on this problem of the stabilizing of employ- 
ment in our basic industries. 

From June, 53, to July of 54, we lost $640,000,000 in 
wages in Michigan because of unemployment, $640,000,000 
in purchasing power. And what happens? Nothing breeds un- 
employment like unemployment, because you begin to com- 
pound the negative economic factors that made for the first 
unemployment. It keeps piling up. We believe that if we can 
get a guaranteed wage, that will stabilize purchasing power in 
our industry. That, in turn, will stabilize the situation in steel, 
in rubber, in textiles, in flat glass and those industries, in turn, 
will begin to radiate stability in the industries that they con- 
tact. Instead of having a compounding of a negative economic 
factor making for greater instability of employment, we can 
begin to reverse this trend. 

They will say, “Yes, but you can’t do these things.” Well, I 
would like to say to the men of little faith and little vision 
that America has fashioned its greatness by doing what the 
men of little faith said was impossible. 

You go back over the social history of America and you 
will find that people were saying “You can’t do this,” or “This 
is impossible,” or “This is prohibited,” “This is economically 
unsound,” and yet we went ahead and did it. They said that 
about the 8-hour day. They said that about social security. 
They said that about child labor laws. And yet we went ahead 
and did them. 

I think it is nothing short of tragic that the leadership of 
such groups as the N.A.M., instead of recognizing that this 
argument over the guaranteed annual wage is not ideological— 
there is no basic ideological conflict in America; the American 
labor movement does not believe in the struggle of Marxism; 
we believe that we have a stake in the free enterprise system, 
and all we want is a bigger stake, we just want more of the 
good things of life that our economy now makes possible. 
And, strangely enough, unless we get a bigger stake, man- 
agement gets in trouble, because prosperity in our kind of 
mass production economy must be based upon mass distribu- 
tion of the products that industry can turn out. 


MAINTAINING AN EXPANDING BALANCE 


What we are trying to help achieve is a dynamic, expanding, 
balance between greater productive power and greater pur- 
chasing power. Whenever you get too much productive power 
and too little purchasing power, you get in trouble, and un- 
employment develops. If you get too much purchasing power 
and too little productive power, you get inflation. What we 
need to do is to maintain a dynamic, expanding balance be- 
tween greater productive power and greater purchasing pow- 
er, all these on a higher economic plateau of creating greater 
abundance. It can be done, but the tragedy is that the N.A.M. 
and their propagandists are out fighting ideological wind- 
mills, trying to make it look as though free enterprise is be- 
ing threatened. That is what they said about the pension fights 
in ‘49 and '50. We had a strike in one of the big corporations 
of 108 days, and they said, “We choose not to go down the road 
to socialism. We will not set up a trust fund to back up the 
pensions.” 

We said, “Why not?” 

They said, “That will immobilize and stagnate billions of 
dollars. That will undermine the financial structure of our free 
enterprise system.” 
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We said, “No, nothing at all like that will happen. As a 
matter of fact, the pension funds will represent new sources 
of investment capital.” And now you can get experts from 
Wall Street to say that. One spoke before the Detroit Economic 
Club three weeks ago and said that billions of dollars in the 
pension funds are a source of great strength in terms of ex- 
pansion and investment opportunities, in terms of building the 
American economy even stronger. 

So what we ought to do is to forget about fighting ideologi- 
cal windmills and try to get down to the basic problems of 
how you can begin to organize our economy within the frame- 
work of our basic concepts of freedom, meeting the basic 
problem of how the worker lives 365 days in the year. How 
does he meet his basic needs and the needs of his family? 

Now, the Chamber of Commerce said two weeks ago, in its 
publication, that we were asking for 40 percent of the payroll, 
when the fact is that we asked for a maximum liability of 8 
percent of the payroll, with 4 percent to go into the funding, 
and when the funding—based upon 20 percent of the payroll 
—is completed—the company saves that 4 percent, and the 
other 4 percent comes into play only during periods of layoff, 
when they pay certain percentages on a current basis and a 
certain percentage out of the fund that has been built up. 

There is no question about it, this is a practical approach, 
and it will work, but unfortunately, too often management 
works so hard to prove that it is impossible that it has no 
time left to work at the job of showing how practically it can 
be done. We urge that management sit down and begin to 
visualize this thing in terms of the basic problems that we 
face. How can we maintain this dynamic balance between 
greater productive power and greater purchasing power, one 
building on the other to ever higher levels of economic achieve- 
ment? 

I would like to conclude with a couple of thoughts. We are 
going to the bargaining table in G.M. and Ford representing 
over 500,000 wage-earners. We know that what we do there 
will have a tremendous impact upon the whole of America. 
This is not a private argument. We know that what we do 
will affect everyone. 


BARGAINING TABLE RULES 


I would like to throw out several standards that I would 
like to suggest that both labor and management keep in mind 
when they approach the bargaining table. 

First, labor and management must both recognize that in a 
free society there is no legislative substitute for good faith at 
the bargaining table. You can’t pass a law in Washington 
that will be a substitute for the voluntary acceptance and dis- 
charge of moral and social responsibility on the part of both 
labor and management. 

Secondly, both labor and management must recognize that 
the well-being of the whole of our society transcends the 
interest of any segment, either labor or management, and that, 
in truth, neither labor nor management can make progress 
excepting as their decisions at the bargaining table facilitate 
progress for the whole community. We don’t believe that col- 
lective bargaining ought to be a contest or a war between 
competing economic pressure groups. 

Thirdly, management ought to recognize that in a police 
state, under Hitler or Stalin, you can get industrial peace in 
the absence of justice, but in a free society, industrial peace 
and economic stability must rest upon a foundation of eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

Fourthly, the decisions at the bargaining table should flow 
from the economic facts and not from the exercise of economic 
power. 
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Go up to Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and there you will find a 
classical example of what I mean. For fourteen months the 
workers in Kohler’s have been walking the bricks. Why? 
Because the Kohler management wants to settle the issues 
there based upon power instead of based upon economic facts. 
They have refused to negotiate. They have refused to arbitrate. 
They have refused to mediate. They are in defiance of the 
National Labor Relations Board decisions. I say that that kind 
of an attitude, that kind of social irresponsibility invites 
struggle. 

No one, in the long pull, profits by strikes, and labor and 
management ought to try to find the basis for working them 
out. But how can you do it? Let me conclude with one point. 


DOUBLE SET OF STANDARDS 


Too often the trouble at the bargaining table in America 
is that there exists a double set of standards, double economic 
standards and double moral standards. 

Look at our pension fights. We have industry representa- 
tives tell us at the bargaining table to tell the workers to save 
their money for a rainy day, and yet they have given them- 
selves very fabulous pensions running from $25,000 to $75,000 
a year. Some of the executives in the auto industry make as 
much as $340 per hour, based upon a 40-hour week. We said 
that is morally wrong, and it is economically stupid. You can’t 
have two sets of standards. 

Now, we believe that management ought to be compen- 
sated, well, for the contributions that it makes to the economic 
well-being and prosperity of American industry, but we have 
never been able to understand the kind of moral and mental 
gymnastics One must go through to arrive at the conclusion 
that if you are making $400,000 a year and you are striving 
to get $500,000, that that is economically sound and morally 
right, but if you are making $4,000 a year and you're trying to 
get $5,000, that suddenly becomes immoral and economically 
dangerous. 

We'd better make up our minds that if economic incentives 
are constructive, motivating factors within our free economy, 
is I believe they are, then they ought to apply both to man- 
agement and to labor, and we shouldn't have a double standard. 

Now, the key to this whole question is: Are we going 
to divide up the little economic pie, or are we going to coop- 
erate in the creation and the sharing of the biggest possible 
economic pie that our economy is capable of producing? If 
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we can do that, there are no problems we cannot master. If, 
on the other hand, we continue to have periodic breakdowns 
of unemployment, if we fight over dividing up economic 
scarcity, then we are in trouble. 


BUILDING A BETTER TOMORROW 


Personally, I have unlimited faith in our free economic 
system. I have unlimited faith in the good sense of the Ameri- 
can people, of labor and management. I pray that somehow we 
can all get the vision that if we will use these powerful 
economic tools of abundance and mobilize the power of our 
economy, and achieve full employment and full production, 
we can lead the world to that better tomorrow. There is no 
limit to human progress, because it is limited only by the 
creative genius of the free human spirit. Let us have faith. Let 
us not talk about the impossible. Let us find the practical 
answer to these practical problems. 

How do we have full employment, full production in peace- 
time? How do we gear our expanding economy to the needs 
and hopes of the people? 

And if we will do that, I feel confident that free labor and 
free management within our free system will move forward 
with confidence, and together we can provide the leadership 
that will make it possible for America to solve its basic eco- 
nomic and social problems within the framework of a fuller 
measure of political and spiritual freedom for all of our people. 
And this is what we are trying to do. 

We believe that management ought to recognize that the 
urge to achieve a measure of security against unemployment 
is an urge that inevitably must find an answer, that you cannot 
have your American economy geared to an antiquated wage 
policy that came out of the industrial revolution 250 years ago. 
We must bring our wage policy up to date. 

We believe this is the logical place to start, and while we 
will move heaven and earth and do everything humanly pos- 
sible to find the answers at the bargaining table—and we pray 
that will be possible—we have made it abundantly clear that 
somehow, we are determined to find the answer to this basic 
problem, and we are confident that we can, and if manage- 
ment and labor will work together, we can move ahead and 
we can build that better tomorrow and we can create it in the 
image of peace and freedom and social justice, and in the 
image of human brotherhood. 

Thank you. 


The Importance of Balancing the Budget 


OUR NUMBER ONE PROBLEM 
By HARRY FLOOD BYRD, Senator from Virginia 
Delivered before the United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1955 


AM PLEASED to have this opportunity to speak on the 
| subject: Is it important to balance the budget? 

As I see it, balancing the budget without resorting to 
legerdemain or unsound bookkeeping methods is certainly 
in the category of our No. 1 problems. 

Beginning with 1792, the first fiscal year of our Federal 
Government, and through 1916, federal deficits were casual 
and usually paid off in succeeding years. In this 124 year 
period there were 43 deficit years and 81 surplus years. As 
late as July 1, 1914, the interest-bearing debt was less than 
$1 billion. 

In Andrew Jackson’s administration the public debt was 


paid off in toto, an achievement in which President Jackson 
expressed great pride. 

It can be said for this first 124 years in the life of our 
Republic we were on a pay-as-you-go basis. In that period I 
think it can be accurately said that we laid the foundation for 
our strength today as the greatest nation in all the world. 

Then in 1917, 1918 and 1919, World War I deficits ag- 
gregated $13 billion. Heavy current taxation in those years 
paid much of the war cost. 

The next 11 years, from 1919 to 1931, were surplus years, 
and the war debt was reduced. 

In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt came into office, and the most out- 
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standing plank in his platform was to reduce Federal expendi- 
tures by 25 per cent and to keep the budget in balance. He 
accused Mr. Hoover of “throwing discretion to the winds and 
indulging in an orgy of waste and extravagance.” Mr. Hoover 
spent $4 billion in his last year, and the record shows that this 
spendthrift Hoover was the only President to leave office with 
fewer Federal employees than when he came in. 

Mr. Roosevelt added more than $200 billion to the public 
debt during his administrations. 

I took my oath as a Senator the same day Mr. Roosevelt 
took his as President—March 4, 1933. The first bill I voted 
on was the legislation recommended by President Roosevelt 
to redeem his economy pledge by reducing all expenditures 
15 per cent—a difference of 10 per cent less than his original 
promise, it is true—but I thought this was a substantial re- 
demption of a campaign pledge, as such things go, and I 
enthusiastically supported him. 

The title of the bill was “A bill to preserve the credit of the 
United States Government.” Our debt was then about $16 
billion. This economy program was short-lived—about six 
months—and the spending then began to steadily and rapidly 
increase. 

Mr. Roosevelt presented 13 budgets and in every peace- 
time budget he promised a balance between income and out- 
go for the next year, but it turned out that next year never 
came. He was in the red all the way, and in every year of his 
administration a substantial deficit was added to the public 
debt. 

There were 8 Truman budgets. Three were in the black— 
those for fiscal years 1947, 1948 and 1951. Two resulted from 
war contract cancellations following the end of World War 
II and the third resulted from increased taxes for the Korean 
War before the war bills started coming due. Five Truman 
budgets were in the red. 

Mr. Eisenhower has presented two budgets—both in the 
red but on a declining ratio. The Eisenhower deficit estimates 
for fiscal years 1955 and 1956 aggregate $7 billion as com- 
pared to the last Truman budget which alone contemplated a 
$9 billion deficit. 

The cold facts are that for 21 years out of the last 24 years 
we have spent more than we save collected. In these 24 years 
we have balanced the budget in only three; and these were 
more by accident than by design. 

We must recognize that we have abandoned the sound 
fiscal policies strictly adhered to by all political parties and all 
presidents for considerably more than a century of our 
existence. It is true that during these 21 deficit years we were 
engaged in World War II for four years and in the Korean 
War for two years. Yet, in the years when the pay-as-you-go 
system prevailed we also had quite a few wars. 

It is a quarter of a century of deficit spending which now 
makes balancing the budget so imperative. Young men and 
women, born in 1930, have lived in the red virtually all their 
lives. Our acceptance of deficit spending for so long a period 
has weakened public resistance to the evils of this practice. 
Bad habits are hard to change. 

Will the deficits become permanent and continue to pile 
debt upon debt until real disaster comes? If we cannot balance 
the budget in this day of our greatest dollar income, when 
taxes are near their peak and when we are at peace, I ask, 
when can we? 

It is disturbing these days to hear some economists argue 
the budget should not be balanced and that we should not 
begin to pay on the debt because, they allege, it will adverse- 
ly affect business conditions. Have we yielded so far to the 
blandishments of Federal subsidies and government support 
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that we have forgotten our nation is great because of indi- 
vidual effort as contrasted to state paternalism? 

Today the direct debt of the Federal Government is $280 
billion. Our debt is equivalent to the full value of all the land, 
all the buildings, all the mines, all the machinery, all the 
livestock—everything of tangible value in the United States. 

I think no one can deny we are mortgaged to the hilt. If 
we add to this Federal debt the debts of the states and localities, 
we have an amount in excess of $300 billion in direct pub- 
lic obligations. 

This is five times as much as the total public debts in 
1939. While public debt has increased five-fold since 1939 
the gross national product—the output of our factories, 
farms, etc.— increased less than four-fold. When debt increases 
at a pace faster than the increase in the value of all goods 
and services, the currency is diluted with consequent shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

But the direct debts I have mentioned are not all our ob- 
ligations. In addition, we have contingent liabilities totaling 
$250 billion whch the Federal Government has guaranteed, 
insured and otherwise assumed on a contingent basis. No 
one can predict to what extent this contingent liability will 
result in losses which must be paid by the Federal Governinent. 

For example, $40 billion of this contingent liability is in 
some 40 federal housing programs, and from recent disclosures 
of graft and windfall profits in the various public housing 
programs, it is evident that a substantial percentage of these 
contingent liabilities eventually may become a draft on the 
Treasury. 

In addition to the $280 billion in direct federal debt, 
and the $250 billion in contingent liabilities, we have on our 
hands a Social Security system guaranteed by the Federal 
Government involving many millions of our citizens, which 
is no longer actuarially sound. 

The ultimate cost of this system to the Treasury is still 
unestimated, but the fact remains that when the income from 
premiums imposed upon those who are covered in the system 
is no longer sufficient or available to pay the benefits, then 
regular tax revenue collected from those in and out of the 
system will be used to finance the deficiency. 


EVILS OF DEFICIT SPENDING 


Here are some of the evils of deficit spending: 

The debt today is the debt incurred by this generation, but 
tomorrow it will be debt on our children and grandchildren, 
and it will be for them to pay, both the interest and the 
principal. 

It is possible and in fact probable that before this astro- 
nomical debt is paid off, if it ever is, the interest charge will 
exceed the principal. 

Protracted deficit spending means cheapening of the dollar. 
Secretary Humphrey testified before the Finance Committee 
that the greatest single factor in cheapening the American 
dollar has been deficit spending. 

Since I have been in the Senate, interest alone on the Fed- 
eral debt has cost the taxpayer of this country more than $75 
billion. At present rates, on the Federal debt at its present 
level, interest on it in the next 20 years will cost taxpayers 
upwards of $150 billion. 

Since 1940 the Federal Government has borrowed and spent 
a quarter of a trillion dollars more than we have collected 
in taxes. 

Year by year, nearly in direct ratio to deficit spending, the 
purchasing value of the dollar has declined. Beginning with 
a 100 cent dollar in 1940, the value of the dollar has de- 
clined to 52 cents in 1954. 


A 
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As proof of the fact that deficit spending is directly respon- 
sible for cheapening the dollar, let me mention that in 1942, 
when we spent $19 billion in excess of revenue, the dollar 
in that one year declined 10 cents in value. 

In 1943, another big deficit year, the dollar lost 5 cents 
more in value, and another 9 cents in 1946. From 1940 
through 1952, an era of heavy deficit spending the dollar lost 
48 cents in value, or nearly 4 cents each year, and it is still 
slipping but in a much lesser degree. 

Some may regard these facts and figures lightly, but the loss 
of half the purchasing power of its money in 13 years should 
be a serious warning to any nation. 

Cheapened money is inflation. Inflation is a dangerous 
game. It robs creditors, it steals pensions, wages and fixed in- 
come. Once started, it is exceedingly difficult to control. This 
inflation has been partially checked, but the value of the 
dollar dropped slightly again in the past year. It would not 
take much to start up this dangerous inflation again. 

Public debt is not like private debt. If private debt is not paid 
off, it can be ended by liquidation, but if public debt is not 
paid off with taxes, liquidation takes the form of disastrous 
inflation or national repudiation. Either is destructive of our 
form of government. 

Today the interest on the Federa! debt takes more than 10 
per cent of our total Federal tax revenue. Without the tre- 
mendous cost of this debt our annual tax bill could be reduced 
10 per cent across the board. 

The interest charge would be greater if much of the debt 
was not short termed with lower interest rates. Should this 
debt be long termed at the 34% per cent paid on recent 30- 
year bonds, the interest would be nearly 15 per cent of the 
Federal income. No business enterprise could survive such 
heavy interest out of its gross income. 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO STATES 


Since 1934 Federal grants to states have expanded enor- 
mously in both cost and functions. They slip in like mice and 
soon grow to the size of elephants. Every Federal grant 
elevates .he control of the Federal Government and suberdi- 
nates the control and authority of the states. 

Nothing is more true than the rule that power follows the 
purse. When the Federal Government makes a grant it directs 
exactly the manner in which the funds are expended, even 
though the states partially contribute to the project. Time 
and time again I have seen the iron hand of the Federal bu- 
reaucracy with grants compel the states to do things they did 
not want to do. 

Growth in Federal grants is indicated by the fact that in 
1934, twenty-one years ago, the total of such grants was 
$126 million covering 18 programs. Now Federal grants total 
$3 billion for 50 programs. This is an increase of 300 per cent 
in programs and 2300 per cent in cost. 

These are the figures to date. As to additional grants for 
the future, President Eisenhower, in his address on the State 
of the Union, proposed to open up three Pandora’s boxes of 
new federal “handouts” to the states. 

The proposals by the President, if adopted by Congress, 
would be the greatest increase in grants to states yet under- 
taken and the longest step yet to Federal paternalism. 

Under the Administration’s road proposal a dummy cor- 
poration, without assets and without income, would issug 
bonds for $21 billion, and Washington would take control 
of 40,000 miles of the best roads in the 48 states. 

By legerdemain this $21 billion in Federal agency bonds, 
would be declared as not Federal debt and would be excluded 
from the debt limitation fixed by Congress. 
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The interest would be $11.5 billion, or 55 per cent of the 
funds borrowed. 

It was proposed to pay the principal of these bonds and 
the interest on them with permanent indefinite appropriations, 
which would remove the corporation from annual appropria- 
tion control by Congress. 

The proposal would abolish the policy established in 1916 
—39 years ago—requiring states to match Federal funds for 
roads. 

The scheme was predicated upon pledging federally im- 
posed gasoline taxes over a period of 30 years for the repay- 
ment of the bonds and the interest. 

The Comptroller General of the United States, Mr. Joseph 
Campbell, recently appointed by President Eisenhower, said 
of this proposal: 

“We (The General Accounting Office) feel that the pro- 
posed method of financing is objectionable because .. . . 
the borrowing would not be included in the public debt ob- 
ligations of the United States . . . . It is our opinion that 
the government should not enter into financial arrangements 
which might have the effect of obscuring financial facts of 
the government's debt position.” Comptroller General Camp- 
bell also questioned the legality of the proposal. 

We all want good roads. The people are willing to pay for 
good roads, but it is certainly not necessary practically to 
destroy the fiscal bookkeeping of our country in order to 
finance our road system. 

These bonds would, of course, be a general obligation of the 
government. There is no banker in this audience who would 
buy bonds of such a dummy federal corporation without the 
guarantee of the Federal Government. 

Should the gasoline tax be dedicated 30 years in advance 
for the payment of bonds issued to build roads, then, by the 
same line of reasoning, other taxes could be dedicated for 
other specific purposes. If this were carried far enough there 
would be no funds for the more unglamorous but essential 
functions. 

The second of the three Administration state-aid proposals 
involved about $8 billion in direct appropriations and con- 
tingent liabilities for payments, grants, loans and guarantees 
to states for school construction.The last bastion of states 
rights and individual liberty lies in the education of our 
children. 

Federal appropriations to public schools followed by the 
inevitable federal control will strike a fatal blow at the grass 
roots of our democracy. 

I do not believe that there is a state or locality in the Union 
that cannot provide for the cost of its public school system 
if there is the will to do so. 

It is impossible to estimate the cost of the President's 
third proposal. It was for a so-called federal health payment 
program. It would be certain to cost millions of dollars an- 
nually and it could easily be the beginning of socialized 
medicine. 


No SUCH THING AS A FEDERAL GRANT 


It is well for everyone to understand that there is no such 
thing as a federal grant. All of the money comes from citi- 
zens in the states. The money goes to Washington and there 
it is subject to deductions for federal administration. This 
money then goes back to the states less deductions, and the 
Federal Government tells us how to spend our own money. 

Proposals have been advocated changing our budgetary 
system. The Secretary of the Treasury has not approved these 
proposals and I am certain he: will not. But there are two 
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budgetary proposals which recur with persistency, and I want 
to warn you of them. 

First, there is the proposal for a “cash” budget. Those who 
advocate the “cash” budget are suggesting that the government 
pay its routine bills with savings of the citizens who have 
entrusted protection of their old age and unemployment to 
the guardianship of the Federal Government. These trust 
funds were established from premiums paid by participants 
in Social Security, unemployment insurance, bank deposit in- 
surance programs, etc. Not a cent of these funds belongs to the 
government. 

Second, some are advocating a “capital” budget which means 
that so-called “capital” expenditures should not be considered 
as current expenditures in the budget. 

Those who advocate the co-called “capital” budget must 
start out with the fallacious assumption that the government 
is in business to make a profit on its citizens. To my knowledge 
the Federal Government has never made a bonafide profit on 
any government operation. 

They must assume that debt contracted by a federal agency 
is not a debt of the Federal Government and a burden on all 
of the taxpayers. 

I am an old-fashioned person who believes that a debt is a 
debt just as much in the atomic age as it was in the horse and 
buggy days. 

A “capital” budget must assume that government manu- 
facturing plants, such as atomic energy installations, are in 
commercial production for a profit, and that government 
stockpiles are long-time investments for profit instead of 
precautions against emergencies when they would be com- 
pletely expendable with no financial return. 

Likewise, it must assume that the agriculture surplus pro- 
gram is primarily a long range investment deal instead of a 
prop for annual farm income to be used when needed on a 
year-by-year basis. 

While the vastness and complexity of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States necessarily makes budgeting diffi- 
cult, the so-called “conventional” budget currently in use offers 
the best approach to orderly financing with fullest disclosure. 

What is needed for a better fiscal system is fuller disclosure 
of federal expenditures and responsibility for them—not less, 
as inevitably would be the case with so-called “cash” and 
“capital” budgets. 

With full disclosure of the federal expenditure situation, 
the American people then would have an opportunity to de- 
cide whether they wanted to recapture control and bring the 
rate of spending into balance with the rate of taxing and 
thus reduce the tremendous federal debt burden we are now 
bearing. 

To capture control we must first reduce unexpended bal- 
ances in appropriations already made and rescind those which 
are nonessential. When we started this fiscal year unexpended 
balances in appropriations already made totaled about $100 
billion, including $78 billion in appropriations enacted in prior 
years, and $20 billion in authority to spend directly out of the 
public debt. 

The situation is made even worse by the procedure under 
which Congress acts on appropriation bills. Not only has Con- 
gress lost control over the annual rate of expenditure, but once 
the President’s budget is submitted in January, Congress never 
again see it as a whole unit after the appropriations are en- 
acted. The first thing Congress does is to split the appropriation 
requests of the President into a dozen or more bills. Then it 
proceeds to consider them separately over a period of 6 months 
or more. In the consideration of these bills attention is given 
only to appropriations, and these may be spent over a period 
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of years. An appropriation enacted in a year when revenue 
is high may actually be spent in a year when revenue is low. 
There is never an opportunity in Congress, in action on appro- 
priation bills, to consider them in terms of annual expendi- 
tures in view of estimated revenue. 

To correct such an intolerable situation, along with 48 
other Senators, I have introduced legislation providing for a 
single appropriation bill which would set forth not only re- 
quested appropriations for the future but also unexpended 
balances available in prior appropriations. This resolution has 
three times passed the Senate but has not yet been acted on 
by the House. 

It provides further that Congress write into the consolidated 
appropriation bill limitations on expenditures in the ensuing 
year from each appropriation. And beyond this it provides 
that in determining the expenditure limitations all proper 
consideration should be given the anticipated revenue, the 
cash position of the Treasury and the level of our federal debt. 

By this process, the Congress and the public would have 
the means of knowing our fiscal position and the facilities 
would be provided for balancing the budget with reduction in 
taxes and debt. 

Along with this, I have introduced legislation giving the 
President the authority to veto items within appropriation 
bills, thus according him a double check on log-rolling which 
most of the governors in this country have used for years 
without abuse. 

In short, I advocate one budget with full disclosure as to 
our expenditures, which fixes responsibility not only for the 
expenditures but also the administration of expenditure pro- 
grams; I advocate a single appropriation bill in which Con- 
gress not only authorizes expenditures but controls them in 
a manner that can be considered in view of revenue. A budget 
is not a budget unless it has two sides—expenditure and in- 
come. And finally, I advocate an item veto for the President,’ 
who is elected to his office by all of the people. 

With these provisions, I believe the budget can be bal- 
anced, the debt can be reduced and taxes can be lowered. 

If, by budgetary and legislative procedure, we could recap- 
ture control of expenditures from the bureaucratic agencies, 
there are obvious places where they could be substantially re- 
duced and eliminated without impairment of any essential 
function. 

President Eisenhower has made a good start. The Truman 
budget for fiscal year 1953 totaled $74.3 billion. Estimates of 
the Eisenhower budget currently under consideration total 
$62.4 billion—a reduction of nearly $12 billion. Our tax in- 
come is $60 billion. Our deficits are decreasing, but we are 
not yet on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Most of the reduction has been in the military, and this 
is largely incident to the end of the Korean War. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, for whom 
I have great admiration, and the able Budget Director, Mr. 
Hughes, are working diligently and making substantial 
progress toward sounder budgetary procedure and the elim- 
ination of waste in expenditures. 

We are still practically at the peak of expenditures for do- 
mestic-civilian programs and proposals for more are coming 
forth in a steady stream. 

In fact, expenditures for strictly domestic-civilian programs 
now total $24 billion, and this is more than three times the 
total cost of these programs in 1940, when we started the 
World War II build-up. 

Even this is not the whole story on domestic-civilian expen- 
ditures; because these figures do not reflect the liabilities of 
the tremendous loan insurance and guarantee programs. 
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Nonessentials in these programs must be eliminated and 
this clearly can be done, as Mr. Hoover and his two fine Com- 
missions on Government Organization have demonstrated in 
nearly 500 recommendations to date—some of which have 
been adopted, while others still await action. 

With the pressure for more and more government which 
seems to characterize our times, I am convinced that such 
constant examination of government as the Hoover Commis- 
sion surveys has become a continuing necessity. 

With budgetary disclosure and Congressional control, un- 
der current circumstances and conditions, we should reject 
all new proposals for federal spending innovations. 

In fact, the budget for fiscal year 1956, beginning next 
July 1, could be reduced $5 billion by eliminating expendi- 
tures contemplated under new legislation and by eliminating 
increases in items under existing legislation. I would oppose 
all new proposals to invade the responsibilities of states, lo- 
calities and individuals and start immediately to liquidate many 
of the programs already in existence. 

Beyond this, I would eliminate as rapidly as possible all 
foreign economic aid, and I would get military expenditures 
quickly in hand through control of unexpended balances. 

So far we have spent nearly 40 billion for foreign eco- 
nomic assistance. And at this late date, after 10 years of post 
war foreign aid, the President has proposed to increase for- 
eign aid expenditures in the coming year by nearly 10 per 
cent, and he has asked Congress for new foreign aid appropria- 
tions in amounts nearly 25 per cent higher than were enacted 
during the past year. 

We are still employing 562,158 civilians overseas. These 
people are employed all over the world, including 64 in 
Cambodia. 

This foreign aid has got to stop some time, and so far as I 
am concerned the time to stop so-called economic aid is 
past due. 

No one favors a reduction of our present burdensome 
taxes more than I do. I sit on both sides of the table. As an 
individual, I pay substantial taxes on my business operations. 
As a member of the Senate Finance Committee I have the 
opportunity to hear testimony of those who protest exorbi- 
tant taxation. 
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But as anxious as I am as an individual for tax reduction, 
I am opposed patriotically to tax reduction which requires us 
to borrow and add to the public debt. It seems to me to be a 
certain road to financial suicide to continue to reduce taxes 
and thea to borrow the money to make good this loss in 
revenue. 

As things are now shaping up, there will be keen competi- 
tion between the two politcal parties for tax reduction in the 
political year of 1956. If we reduce expenditures this is all well 
and good but, under political pressure, we should not yield 
to reducing taxes and still further unbalance the budget. Tax 
reduction should never be made a political football. 

As Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, I opposed 
the $20 tax reduction to each individual as passed by the House 
of Representatives this year. This would have occasioned a loss 
of $2.3 billion to the Treasury, all of which would be added to 
the debt. It would have given a tax relief of only about 7 cents 
a day to each taxpayer and would have removed 5 million tax- 
payers completely from the tax rolls. 

To borrow money to reduce taxes is not, in fact, a tax re- 
duction. It is merely a postponement of the collection of taxes 
as, sooner or later, the taxes thus reduced will have to be paid 
with interest. There is only one sound way to reduce taxes 
and that is to reduce spending first. 

At home we can get along without federal usurpation of 
individual, local and state responsibilities and we can get along 
without federal competition in business whether it be hotels, 
furs, rum, clothing, fertilizer or other things. 

The Bible says if thine eye offend thee pluck it out. I say if 
the Federal Government should not engage in such activities, 
we should first stop new invasions and then gradually, if not 
abruptly, eliminate the old intrusions. When we do these things 
we shall balance the budget, for lower taxes and reduced debt. 
There will be no further need for trick budgets and debt ceil- 
ing evasions and hiding taxes. The government will be honest 
in itself, and honest with the people. 

A balanced budget could be in sight if (a) we do not in- 
crease spending, and (b) we do not reduce taxes. Assuming 
no further cut in taxes, only a 4 per cent reduction in spend- 
ing, in terms of the President’s budget, would bring us to 
that highly desirable goal. 


India in World Affairs 


THE STRUGGLE FOR HUMAN SURVIVAL 
By G. L. MEHTA, Ambassador of India to United States 
Delivered to the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois, April 22, 1955 


NDIA'S independence has enabled her to play a more 

active part in world affairs. Her domestic and foreign 

policies in their entirety constitute a positive approach 
toward peace and freedom. India’s major domestic concern is 
the economic and social betterment of the people and this 
objective, apart from other vital considerations, demands a 
foreign policy directed to the maintenance of peace. The 
pursuit of this policy has contributed to some extent to reduc- 
ing international tensions, bringing about adjustment and 
settlement of some outstanding questions and promoting a 
measure of understanding and harmony between nations. Al- 
though India does not possess any military strength or eco- 
nomic power, her views and advice have been listened to with 
a certain measure of appreciation and respect. India’s motives 
in offering solutions have not been impugned and it has been 
recognized that all that her leaders desire is to make a con- 


tribution, however modest, towards strengthening the forces 
of peace and for averting war. 

India’s assistance in solving complex international questions 
and settling disputes and differences between powerful coun- 
tries has not been without results. It was the Indian Resolu- 
tion in the United Nations on the Korean question in the 
fall of 1952 that eventually became the basis of a cease-fire 
and the prisoner repatriation arrangement. And if I may so 
claim, it was no small tribute to India that she was selected 
by both sides to be the chairman, umpire and executive agency 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in Korea. 
Again, Indian troops alone guarded the prisoners of war in 
Korea during that tense period and the manner in which they 
discharged their onerous responsibility won encomiums for 
them and for their country from all over the world including 
the distinguished President of the United States. Similarly, in 
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the Disarmament Resolution adopted by the United Nations 
on November 18, 1953, it was India that suggested a clause 
calling on the principal powers concerned with atomic energy 
to meet informally for the purpose of reaching an agreement: 
a proposal which was welcomed by President Eisenhower in 
his historic speech to the United Nations General Assembly 
on December 8, 1953, when he stated that the U. S. Govern- 
ment was willing at once to go ahead with the suggested 
private talks. These talks have been proceeding since then 
as initially proposed by the Indian Government. So, too, India’s 
efforts helped to bring about the cessation of active hostilities 
in Indo-China and the conclusion of an interim settlement in 
the three Associated States. Here, again, the impartial role 
which India desires to play received recognition by the fact 
that her representatives were selected as Chairmen of the 
three International Supervisory Commissions in Viet Nam, 
Cambodia and Laos. Whatever the differences in attitude and 
policy between different countries and groups of countries, 
there is, therefore, this much of confidence and trust in India’s 
impartiality and integrity that she is chosen for such heavy 
responsibilities and for such delicate tasks despite her com- 
parative inexperience in international affairs and despite her 
not being a great Power. All this shows that a country like 
India has played and can play a useful part in tense situations 
when there are serious misunderstandings and friction. It is 
totalitarianism, not democracy, which demands regimentation 
of nations. As Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State of 
the United States, has observed, “freedom involves diversity.” 
Judgment of nations as of individuals to be morally valid 
depends upon free determination made on the merits of a 
case as one sees them, uninfluenced as far as possible by ex- 
traneous considerations or pressure of powerful interests. Dis- 
agreement on the merits of such issues is, no doubt, possible 
and even helpful. But we must try to understand one another's 
motives and objectives, even if we disagree, for tolerance is 
basic to cooperation. I do maintain that India has been en- 
deavoring to adopt an attitude in international affairs which is 
independent and based on her own judgment, not on precon- 
ceived notions or ideological obsessions. It is, in other words, 
a positive attitude involving a constructive approach for reduc- 
ing world tensions and developing a firmer basis of cooperation 
among nations. 

The broad principles of India’s foreign policy are embodied 
in what is now known as the Five Principles (Panch Shila). 
These are: mutual respect for each other's territorial integrity 
and sovereignty; non-aggression; non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs; equality and mutual benefit and peace- 
ful co-existence. These principles demand respect from coun- 
tries for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of one another 
as well as a policy of non-interference and non-aggression. 
Further, they imply equality between nations. They are not 
regional in scope but capable of wide application. A number 
of countries including India, Burma, Indonesia, Yugoslavia and 
China (Peking) have declared their adherence to these prin- 
ciples. It may be argued that these are vague and general 
principles and that it would be naive to base a country’s for- 
eign policy on them. But they are the essence of the Charter 
of the United Nations and must be accepted if international 
anarchy is to be replaced by an ordered international life. No 
doubt, they have to be implemented in practice; no doubt, they 
have to be sincerely and ceaselessly worked for. But is it not 
better to work for achievement of peaceful cooperation than 
to think in terms of war and preparation for war? Do coun- 
tries always observe solemn treaties and agreements between 
them? It is, after all, trust that begets trust. There might well 
be disappointment and disillusionment in our striving for 
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peace but in this nuclear age, there is no alternative. Whether 
we like it or not, we shall have to live with peoples and coun- 
tries whose systems and ideas we cannot accept any more than 
we accept the religions and ways of life of other countries. But 
as statesmen all over the world have declared, there will be 
neither victors nor vanquished in an atomic war. Radio-active 
clouds are not going to respect political frontiers and trade 
barriers. We live, said Churchill, on the brink of hell. All 
our efforts should, therefore, be directed towards preventing 
our falling into the pit. India seeks nothing more than to 
lend a helping hand towards fulfilling this objective. Peace is 
our first priority and it has to be won by patience, tolerance 
and mutual accommodation. Robert Louis Stevenson said, 
“there is no cutting the Gordian knot of life; each knot has 
to be smilingly unravelled.” 

India’s policy—and that of other countries like Burma and 
Indonesia—is frequently described as one of “neutralism.” | 
do not think this is an accurate description but were it so, 
people in this country should be able to understand its 
rationale; it is virtually indistinguishable from American for- 
eign policy from 1798 to 1937. The United States wanted to 
avoid “entangling alliances” and to stand aloof from the age- 
old struggle for power in Europe. The Monroe Doctrine was 
an extension of this “neutralism” to the entire American Con- 
tinent. During the whole of World War I, the U.S. was not 
strictly an “ally” of England and France but an “associated 
power.” Terms like “benevolent neutrality” and “non-belliger- 
ency” were current during the two world wars. Less than 
twenty-five years ago, the Neutrality Act was passed to prevent 
this country being involved in wars which were not regarded 
as its concern. It is true that subsequent events brought about 
a change in attitude and compelled the United States not only 
to intervene but to play a leading role both in war and in 
peace. But the desire of a nation which is still in the early 
stages of development to avoid being dragged into rivalries 
and conflicts of powers can well be understood. As Edwin R. 


‘Reischauer observes in his recent book, Wanted: An Asian 


Policy, Asian neutralism is “in reality a strong assertion of in- 
dependence.” 

But the way to avoid wars now is not to be aloof and 
isolated but to participate in international bodies and seek to 
strengthen the forces of peace. That is what India with its 
limited resources and despite its domestic obligations wants 
to do. The term “neutralism” and “neutrality” are, in fact, 
hardly appropriate when there is no war. But even in a “cold” 
war, India’s attitude has not been that of “cold neutrality.” If 
“neutralism” means a lack of sense of responsibility towards 
world affairs, if it implies a desire to escape international 
obligations, if it involves a policy of isolation, then, surely, 
such a term is inapplicable to the approach of India and other 
like-minded countries in that area. It is not even a supine 
desire for non-involvement as India has involved herself when- 
ever she saw am opportunity to do so constructively. These 
countries can be described rather as “uncommitted” if by this 
expression is meant that they reject any commitment to sup- 
port one side or the other simply because we have to line 
up or else be outcasted. But these nations, too, are committed 
to the cause of peace. India’s foreign policy, as I have endea- 
vored to show, is one of maintenance of a certain degree of 
freedom in her outlook and independence in her decisions. 

Indeed, I suggest that there is always a useful role for 
mediators between rival blocs of powers; the existence of a 
buffer group of neutral countries is useful not only during 
wars but even during cold wars as events have proved during 
the last three years. A country which has contacts with both 
sides, which in a time of crisis can serve as a link and which 
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can interpret the feelings and views of one side to the other 
has a valuable role to play. Even in the early days of the crisis 
over Formosa when there were apprehensions about the out- 
break of a war, people in several countries were anxious to 
ascertain what India could do in order to influence the 
Peking Government and whether India had any constructive 
proposals for bringing about a cease-fire and paving the way 
for negotiations. 

India seeks the friendship, goodwill and cooperation of all 
countries and has entered into treaties of friendship with 
several nations. We are, however, not prepared to enter into 
military alliances because such alliances although defensive 
in intention, imply hostility to some country or groups of 
countries and thus create mutual suspicion and fear. In the 
world as it is today, no nation can have complete security. The 
kind of security which the United States and the world at 
large enjoyed in the 19th Century is not likely to return in 
the foreseeable future. We have to learn to put up with a 
certain measure of insecurity without despair. It is true that 
military alliances are designed to deter aggression but beyond 
a point, they might well be provocative and bring retaliation. 
It has been aptly said that one country’s security might be 
another country’s insecurity. The search for security far 
beyond one’s own borders might well become the logic of 
imperialism. Deterrent measures buy us time but cannot 
ensure enduring peace. As General MacArthur has observed, 
“Whatever bestrides the fate of the Far East, or indeed, of 
the world, will not be settled by force of arms.” Informed 
opinion in this country as elsewhere is impressed with the fact 
that the ability of Western Powers to defend much of Asia 
by arms is extremely limited. People in Asia as elsewhere fear 
war more than they dislike “isms.” The problems in Asia and 
Africa are fundamentally social and economic and cannot be 
dealt with primarily by military measures. This has been 
proved during the last five years in Indo-China. Mr. George 
Kennan in his Realities of American Foreign Policy has 
observed: 

“A strictly military approach, which attempts to subordi- 

nate all other considerations to the balancing of the mili- 

tary equation, will be not only inadequate but downright 

harmful. For the demands placed on our policy by the 
rise of these in-between countries to positions of new 
vitality and importance will often be in direct conflict 
with the requirements of the perfect and total military 
posture; so that by a rigid military approach we will be 
in danger of losing on the political level more than we 
gain on the military one.” 
But even measures of security to be effective must of necessity 
depend upon a healthy national economy and on the content- 
ment of the mass of people. It is not that the motives and 
objectives of such alliances and aid are unworthy; but their 
results and effects have to be examined with a view to deter- 
mine whether on the balance they do more harm than good, 
whether they impinge upon national sovereignty or tend to 
increase tensions. 

These considerations do not, however, apply to economic 
aid, whether governmental or given through Foundations, or 
to private capital investment. We believe that such aid should 
not be subject to conditions infringing upon a country’s sov- 
ereignty and independence. The aid which India has received 
has been without any stipulations or obligations in so far as 
her domestic and foreign policies are concerned. The pro- 
grams and plans of development are formulated by Indian 
officials and experts in close consultation and cooperation with 
foreign experts. Moreover, the amount of foreign aid should 
not be so large as to make the recipient country wholly de- 
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pendent on the donor country and make its economy subser- 
vient. The whole object of such aid is to make the recipient 
countries increasingly independent, not to make them more 
and more dependent; the object is to help these countries to 
help themselves. Wherever conditions permit, therefore, it is 
desirable to give such aid by loans rather than grants although 
grants might be justified for humanitarian purposes such as 
promotion of health or education and provision of food and 
medicine in emergencies. In India’s case, the quantum of 
foreign aid which has been invaluable to our development 
plans constitutes about 14 percent of the total expenditure on 
the Plan of development and the contribution under the Indo- 
American Technical Cooperation program is about 8 percent 
of the total expenditure on community development projects. 
We believe that such aid as is received should be selective and 
utilized in a manner that does not sap the initiative and enter- 
prise of the people themselves. Self-reliance is a vital element 
in national development. 

I shall now turn more specifically to India’s approach to 
problems in Asia. Let me say at the start that India does not 
want to assume the leadership of Asia; indeed, as President 
Eisenhower has emphasized, we have to think in these days 
not in terms of leadership but of partnership. Situated as 
India is in the centre of Asia, we do desire to develop closer 
relations, economic and cultural, with countries in that area. 
The countries of Asia and Africa comprising 60 percent of 
the world’s population and 40 percent of its land area have 
a gross national income which is only 8 percent of the world’s 
total income. We do wish to expand our trade, increase our 
knowledge and information about other lands, give and receive 
technical advice and build up useful contacts. We feel that 
the forces which give rise to totalitarian movements in Asia 
should be properly understood; unrest in Asia has many phases 
and facets. There is a deep yearning for national independ- 
ence in many lands and there are economic causes of discontent 
which cannot be ignored. We feel that there is inadequate 
recognition of the importance of Asia in the councils of 
nations. For instance, Asia is hardly represented in the Security 
Council of the United Nations. Asian countries feel that they 
have little say even in settling Asian problems. Equality of 
status and cooperation on a free and equal basis are more 
conducive to mutual understanding than aid and alliances. 

But the emphasis on the importance of Asia which contains 
such a large part of the world’s population, which has immense 
natural resources and has great potentialities of development 
in future does not involve any doctrine of exclusiveness; it 
does not connote any movement of “Asia for Asians.” Speak- 
ing on 24th April, 1954, at the time of the Geneva Conference, 
when Prime Minister Nehru submitted his six-point proposal 
for an Indo-China settlement, he said: 

“We do not seek any special role in Asia nor do we 
champion any narrow and sectional Asian regionalism. 
We only seek to keep for ourselves and for the adherence 
of others, particularly our neighbors, a peace area and a 
policy of non-alignment and non-commitment to world 
tensions and wars. This is essential for us for our own 
sake, and can alone enable us to make our contributions to 
lowering world tensions and further disarmament and 
world peace. Peace to us is not just a fervent hope; it is 
an urgent necessity.” 

Events have proved that cooperation among Asian and 
African nations is essential not merely for achievement of their 
rightful place in the comity of nations but also to extend the 
area of peaceful cooperation. In so far as these countries 
achieve political stability and strengthen their mutual rela- 
tions, in so far as they develop their economies and improve 
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the conditions of their masses, to that extent they will con- 
tribute to the forces making for peace in the East as well as 
in the West. 


It is against this background that we have to realize the - 


significance of the Conference now meeting at Bandung in 
Indonesia. It is the first time that Asian and African leaders 
have met to discuss problems of interest to themselves and 
to the world as a whole. This Conference is a symbol of the 
resurgence of Asia. As Arnold Toynbee has said, the growing 
awareness of half of the world’s population is the most sig- 
nificant event of the 20th Century and “more explosive than 
the atom bomb.” A Continent which has been “asleep for 500 
years or more” has awakened. The Bandung Conference is the 
result of this awakening and represents the new spirit of 
Asia. But the Conference, in India’s view, is not designed to 
form a new bloc or line up countries with or against any power 
blocs. We should seek to resolve differences, not accentuate 
them. We want to build bridges between nations, not barriers. 
The Conference, will, no doubt, assert the importance of 
national sovereignty and independence and declare itself 
against all forms of domination in any shape or form, ideologi- 
cal or imperialistic, salt water or trans-continental. It will 
unequivocally make a stand for the principle of racial equality 
which is denied in many parts of Africa—a denial which is 
more fraught with danger to peace and international coopera- 
tion than any totalitarian doctrines. It might be recalled that 
Japan championed the cause of Asian equality as long ago as 
1919 at the Peace Conference in Paris; and in the United 
Nations, India and other Asian countries have been fighting 
strenuously for the acceptance of this principle. Another im- 
portant issue facing the Bandung Conference is the use of 
nuclear weapons. The tests of atomic weapons have created 
widespread apprehensions in Asian countries which feel help- 
less in the face of these terrible experiments and dangers. 
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Undoubtedly, any ban on such experiments must apply to all 
sides. The utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
is also a matter in which underdeveloped countries are vitally 
interested. The very fact that nuclear war threatens us makes 
it imperative that methods of negotiations should be tried and 
diplomacy should become the principal instrument of policy. 
Indeed, the views and feelings of Asian countries have to be 
taken into account because what is called the “conventional” 
military strength is no longer as important as in the past. So 
far as India is concerned, she looks upon this Conference as a 
concerted endeavor to widen the area of peace and strengthen 
the forces of cooperation between Asian and African countries 
themselves and between Asia and Africa and the rest of the 
world. It should help, as Prime Minister Nehru observed in 
his message before leaving for the Conference, at least to 
some extent towards the realization of a one world idea. We 
are one world in peril, let us become one world in hope. 
No one country possesses the key which would unlock the 
door of peace. There are no short-cuts to an international 
society. We are all searching for common ends in which 
peoples of different countries sometimes help one another, 
sometimes seem to get into one another's way and unwittingly 
hamper or impede one another. As Burke said, “We can never 
walk surely but by being sensible of our blindness.” So far as 
India and the United States are concerned, there is no ideologi- 
cal conflict between us nor any clash of interest. We are both 
democratic countries and neither of us desires to conquer 
other lands or build up empires. We pursue different paths, 
sometimes parallel, sometimes intersecting, sometimes even at 
different angles. But though our paths might differ, our goal 
is the same. It is a goal which man has yearned for and striven 
for since the beginning of civilized life—the goal of peace 
and harmony between peoples. And the struggle for peace 
has become in this nuclear age the struggle for human survival. 


The Communist Mind 


HOW DOES COMMUNISM LOOK TO THE COMMUNIST? 
By DOUGLAS HYDE, London, England. 
A former News Editor of the London Communist paper, The Daily Worker. 
Delwered to the International Rural Life Conference April 21, 1955, Panama City, Panama 


URING the course of the last 37% years world Com- 
munism has spread so rapidly that it has gained power 
over more than a third of the human race. It rules 

today over more than a quarter of the world’s surface. That is 
a fantastically successful achievement, almost without parallel 
in the history of man, and it is one which has many lessons 
for us. We shall only grasp the secret of its success if we under- 
stand why it has been able to attract, and to hold, intelligent 
and potentially good men. Any movement depends in the last 
resort for its success or failure upon the men and women who 
make up the movement. This is particularly true of Com- 
munism, which bases its hopes upon its ability to use and 
mould people according to its own pattern. 

I would like to assist you, therefore, today to understand the 
Communist as a person. For 20 years I myself was a Com- 
munist. By the time I left the party every friend I had was a 
Communist. During the past seven years, since I have been a 
Catholic, I have tried to trace back in my mind the case his- 
tories of the men and women who for so long were my friends 
and comrades, in order to understand what drove them to 


Communism and kept them working night and day for its 
cause. 

One thing which emerges quite clearly is that the over- 
whelming majority of them joined the Communist Party 
because of the good that was in them and not because of the 
bad. They gave to it all that was best in their natures. This 
should not surprise us. I believe that Communism is diabolical! 
in the exact meaning of the term. The devil tries to take and 
use the best men and best qualities—not the worst—for his 
cause. 

Let me try to get you to see Communism as it appears to 
the Communist; to get you, as it were, inside the mind of the 
Communist, and enable you to understand why men become 
Communists. 

How does Communism look to the Communist? 

Firstly, he sees it as a dream of a good society. There have 
always been men who have had dreams of a better world. 
They have included saints of the Church. There is nothing 
intrinsically evil in dreaming of a better world. We need our 
dreamers of dreams. The day we lose our vision all progress 
will cease. 
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Secondly, the Communist sees Communism as being a revolt 
against what is bad in the existing social order. Again, we 
have always had our rebels, men who were sensitive to social 
and racial injustice. The evils against which they revolt are 
often real enough. We live in a very imperfect society which 
falls far short of being truly Christian. 

The natural rebel in the past may have been regarded as 
something of a nuisance but he has also been recognized as a 
necessary and somewhat picturesque part of any healthy com- 
munity. He has helped to keep our rulers and politicians from 
becoming complacent and has served a useful purpose in his 
own way. 

Thirdly, Communism to the Communist is a world revolu- 
tionary movement. It makes him part of an international revo- 
lutionary army, as it were. It is an international conspiracy, 
aimed at the overthrow and total destruction of society as we 
know it and of the spiritual and moral values which have been 
ours for the past 2,000 years. It is this characteristic of modern 
Communism, the fact that it is an organized revolutionary 
movement, backed by a militantly atheistic philosophy, which 
makes it sinister. It is this that turns the dreamers of dreams 
and the natural rebels into something unspeakably evil and 
sinister, which transforms them into the most deadly force 
on earth today. 

Fourthly, for the Communist his Communism is a substitute 
religion. He will hotly deny this, because he is opposed to all 
religion. Yet you can only explain the degree of devotion he 
gives to his evil cause, his sacrifices and his total dedication, 
in terms of a religion. The Communist gives to Communism 
the things that belong to God. Communism had its origin 
in the spiritual vacuum which exists in the heart of what was 
once called Christendom. It is the existence of millions of 
men and women with no faith, no ideal, nothing to live for 
and most certainly nothing to die for—modern pagans—which 
gives Communism its chance. Men who have no religion, and 
are subconsciously hungering for one, turn to an evil faith 
and give all they have to that. The men who become the 
hard-core Communists are ones who have either never had 
a faith or else have rejected that in which they were brought 
up. That is why the Catholic individual or nation which has 
fallen away in the practice of the Faith is particularly likely to 
go Comunist. That is something for every so-called Catholic 
nation to ponder. 


Who Goes to Communism? 


Contrary to what is generally believed, Communism has not 
had its greatest successes with the poorest of the poor, or even 
with the industrial proletariat. It has been most successful with 
the frustrated educated middle class; it is from this section 
of the people that it draws most of its hard-core cadres, the 
people upon whom it depends and who form the backbone 
of its organization. It uses the working class to carry on the 
class war and to bring it to power. It uses the poorest of the 
poor, the slum dwellers, as the cannon fodder of the revolution. 
But it is men and women from the middle class and the intel- 
ligentsia who most often lead and direct it. This is true of 
both East and West. The Chinese Communist Party, for 
example, has not a single industrial worker among its leaders. 
They are drawn entirely from what the Communists call the 
bourgeoisie and the petty bourgeoisie. They are all of middle 
class or peasant origin. 

Communism is not just a problem of the workers, nor just a 
social problem either. It is a spiritual problem and as such 
can only be defeated at that level. But it feeds and thrives on 
bad social conditions and that is why it is able to use workers 
and peasants at decisive moments in order to achieve its aims. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


W hat Happens to Them? 


These dreamers of dreams and the men in revolt against 
the materialism of our age, who join the Communist Party as 
sincere idealists are, in due course, indoctrinated. In other 
words, they are made into Marxists. They are turned into 
what Stalin called “men of a special mould.” Their minds and 
consciences are re-moulded by Marxism. The “new Marxist 
man” stands at the exact opposite pole to “the new man in 
Christ.” There can be no compromise between the two. The 
one can only achieve victory if the faith of the other is 
defeated. The things for which they stand are totally incom- 
patible. The one-time sincere dreamer becomes in time the 
enemy of his kind and, in particular, the arch-enemy of 
Christianity. 


How Is It Done? 


The people who join the Communist Party rarely do so 
from intellectual conviction. They join it for emotional reasons, 
attracted by the campaigns which the Communists run on 
social questions, or humanitarian issues, and which have 
nothing to do with the long-term aims of Communism as 
such. The new recruits to the party are drawn into Communist 
activity, committed to the Communist cause, and only then 
are they taught at special classes what it is all about. In other 
words, they go to their indoctrination classes in a receptive 
frame of mind; to get the answers to questions they are 
already being asked; to obtain ammunition for a fight in 
which they are already engaged. They do not go to argue. 

At those indoctrination classes they are given a new phi- 
losophy, or, more often, the first philosophy they have ever 
had. They are given a new approach to the entire world, the 
whole of life. Their moral and ethical standards are turned 
upside down. They learn that the only test of whether a 
Communist’s behavior is good or bad is: Does it serve the 
cause of Communism or does it not? If it serves the cause it 
is right, if it injures it it is wrong. 

It is not only the Communist’s mind which is re-moulded— 
it is his conscience, too, so that in time he has a false con- 
science which prompts him to do evil instead of good. 

The Communists know the value of sacrifice. They want 
dedicated men, 100 per centers, an elite. So they make big 
demands on their members, making them sacrifice their time, 
their money, their energy—if necessary life itself—for the 
cause. They prove that modern 20th Century man is willing 
to make huge sacrifices if you show him the immediate use- 
fulness of what he is doing. We might well learn from the 
Communists in this. Too often we fall between two stools. We 
want men to sacrifice, but we are too afraid to ask much of 
them. So we call for mean little sacrifices, and get a mean 
little response as a consequence. If we demanded more we 
would get a greater response, provided that we catch the 
imagination of our people, present the nature of the battle of 
our time to them in heroic terms and make them see the need 
and the urgency of the moment. 

The Communists know, too, the importance of training men 
in leadership. They believe that it is the small minority which 
knows where it is going and how it is going to get there which 
moves the millions today. So they train their people as leaders. 
They believe that you can take any man who is willing to 
be trained in leadership and turn him into a leader. And they 
do it. They do it by giving them a faith, and convincing them 
that having got it they have a right and a responsibility to 
lead; that they have got what men are looking for. Thus they 
give them confidence in their own ability to lead. They teach 
them how to formulate their own ideas; then how to pass 
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them on to others, first to small groups, then to larger ones. 
They teach them the art of public speaking. And they make 
them think and act as leaders. In essence that means simply 
this: When any new situation arises the average man asks, 
“When is someone going to do something about it?” The man 
who thinks as a leader says, “What do I do in this situation?” 
It is a fundamentally different approach. It is one which we 
must get over to our own Catholic laymen. It is a tragedy of 
our times that the men with the most evil faith the world has 
ever known think and act as leaders and the ones who genu- 
inely have the right and duty to lead, who have the thing for 
which modern man is really groping, all too often do not. We 
should be leading the thought of the world today and provid- 
ing the answers to the great social and moral problems of our 
time. We could do it if we had the leaders. 

I believe that you will only stop the spread of an evil faith 
by spreading a good one. You will only tackle the problem 
of Communism at its roots when you provide the spiritual 
answer to it. Everything else is dealing with effects rather 
than causes. 

Meanwhile, Communism continues to spread. The Com- 
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munists exploit poverty and bad social conditions. If we apply 
our Catholic social teaching to the world about us we shall 
deny them this opportunity—and we shall do our duty by 
our fellow men. 

The Communists pin their hopes on the destruction of the 
existing social order. They see the revolution as the necessary 
prelude to the establishment of Communist rule. They believe 
that everything depends upon their ability to aggravate “the 
contradictions of capitalism.” These are (1) conflict between 
different classes (the class war); (2) conflict between the 
colonial peoples and the “imperialist” powers; and (3) con- 
flict between the imperialist powers themselves. The Christian 
answer to these “contradictions” is cooperation, the antithesis 
of conflict. Rob the Communist of the “contradictions of 
capitalism” and you rob him of the means by which he hopes 
to achieve his Communism. That is why the application of 
the Church's teachings provides the only real answer to Com- 
munism in the social sphere. And it is the spread of the 
Catholic Faith which will destroy Communism at its spiritual 
roots. The responsibility which falls upon those with the 
Faith in these circumstances is obvious. 


A Positive Approach to Loyalty 


THE PROBLEM OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
By ARTHUR BESTOR, Professor of History, Unwersity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Delivered to the League of Women Voters of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois, May 12, 1955 
(All rights, including book and magazine publication, reserved by the author.) 


S CITIZENS of a free nation we believe in liberty 
We also believe that we owe loyalty to this nation 
of ours which guards our freedom. We are dedicated 

then, to at least two great principles: liberty and loyalty. 

Are these two principles compatible? That is to say, can we 
have a high degree of loyalty without sacrificing, to some 
extent, our liberty to think for ourselves and to criticize? 
Or, to put the matter in opposite terms, can we have a full 
measure of liberty unles we treat loyalty as a rather minor and 
expendable virtue? 

Much of our thinking today, it seems to me, is based on 
the assumption that we cannot enjoy both these values at 
once. There are not many persons, perhaps, who would dare 
to say that loyalty must be scrapped in order to preserve lib- 
erty. There are a great many, however, who are willing to 
say that liberty must be sacrificed in the interests of loyalty. 
In my judgment, both positions are wrong. They are worse 
than wrong, they are dangerous. 

These two fallacies spring from the same source. In the 
last analysis, liberty and loyalty are being treated in these 
arguments as megative virtues. Liberty is supposed to mean 
nothing more than absence of restriction. And loyalty is 
supposed to mean nothing more than ferreting out and pun- 
ishing subversives. To think of any virtue in purely nega- 
tive terms is to weaken it, perhaps fatally. In these dangerous 
times, we must find a positive approach to liberty and loyalty 
—particularly to loyalty—if we are to preserve both. The ele- 
ments that must enter into such a positive approach to loy- 
alty constitute my subject today. 

For my text I should like to take a resolution on loyalty 
drafted by Thomas Jefferson for the governance of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which he founded. It is a controversial 
resolution. Many critics have considered it an invasion of 


academic freedom. What impresses me about it, however, is 
the fact that it embodies a positive rather than a negative 
approach to loyalty. And it therefore seems to me in the great 
tradition of the Declaration of Independence, which Jef- 
ferson also drafted and which gave a positive definition of 
freedom. 

On March 4, 1825, just three days before the first classes 
actually met at the new University of Virginia, the Board of 
Visitors of the institution convened at Charlottesville. Des- 
pite his eighty-one years, Jefferson, the rector of the uni- 
versity, was an active participant in the deliberations. A 
month earlier he had been turning over in his mind the 
question of what responsibility the governing body should 
take for the political philosophy to be expounded in the 
classrooms of the university. He concluded that the issues 
of government were of such importance “as to make it a 
duty in us, to lay down the principles which are to be taught.” 
Accordingly Jefferson drafted a resolution on the subject and 
submitted it to certain of his colleagues on the board, includ- 
ing James Madison. The latter made a number of suggestions, 
which Jefferson incorporated, and the revised resolution was 
formally adopted” by the Visitors at their meeting of March 
4, 1825. 

The preamble declared that the board had a “duty” to the 
state and nation “to pay especial attention to the principles 
of government which shall be inculcated” in the university, 
“and to provide that none shall be inculcated which are 
incompatible with those on which the Constitutions of this 
state, and of the U[{nited]} S[tates] were genuinely based, in 
the common opinion.” The preamble concluded with the fol- 
lowing very significant words: “For this purpose it may be 
necessary to point out specifically where these principles are 
to be found legitimately developed.” 
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The resolution proper offered a list of six books or docu- 
ments which, in the opinion of the Board of Visitors, stated 
the underlying principles of government in a form “general- 
ly approved by our fellow-citizens.” The first two titles were 
John Locke’s Essay Concerning the True Original, Extent, 
and End of Civil Government, Algernon Sidney's Discourses 
concerning Government, which were recommended for their 
treatment of “the general principles of liberty and the rights 
of man.” The remaining four were described as the “best 
guides” to “the distinctive principles of the government of 
our own state, and of that of the U[{nited} S[tates|.” Each 
document was accompanied by a brief comment indicating 
the reasons for selecting it. First was the Declaration of In- 
dependence, included because it was the fundamental act of 
union of these states.” Following this was The Federalist, 
“being an authority to which appeal is habitually made by 
all . . . as evidence of the general opinion of those who 
framed, and of those who accepted the Constitution of the 
U{nited} S[{tates] on questions as to it’s genuine 'meaning.” 
Next among the recommended texts were the so-called Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of 1798-9, which had been drafted by Madi- 
son and which had expounded in notable form the twin doc- 
trines of state’s rights and of strict construction of the Con- 
stitution. The inclusion of these Resolutions of 1798-9 was 
justified by the Board of Visitors on the ground that they “ap- 
peared to accord with the predominant sense of the people of 
the U{nited} S[tates].” The final document on the list was 
George Washington’s Farewell Address, which, in the words 
of the board, conveyed “political lessons of peculiar value.” 

The last section of the resolution contained the only strictly 
mandatory provision, and it applied to only one branch of a 
single one of the eight schools into which the University of 
Virginia was organized. The wording was as follows: “And 
that in the branch of the school of Law, which is to treat 
on the subject of Civil polity, these [i.e., the works previously 
listed } shall be used as the text and documents of the school.” 

In the eyes of many, this was an extraordinary document 


1. The complete text is as follows 

Whereas it is the duty of this board to the government under 
which it lives, and especially to that of which this University is the 
immediate creation, to pay especial attention to the principles of gov- 
ernment which shall be inculcated therein, and to provide that none 


shall be inculcated which are incompatible with those on which 
the Constitutions of this state, and of the US. were genuinely based, 
in the common opinion:“and for this purpose it may be necessary to 
point out specifically Where these principles are to be found legi- 
timately developed: 


‘Resolved that it is the opinion of this board that as to the general 
principles of liberty and the rights of man in nature and in society, 
the doctrines of Locke, in his ‘Essay concerning the true original 
extent and end of civil government,’ and of Sidney in his ‘Discourses 
on government,’ may be considered as those generally approved by 
our fellow-citizens of this, and of the US. and that on the distinc- 
tive principles of the government of our own state, and of that of 
the US. the best guides are to be found in 1. the Declaration of 
Independence, as the fundamental act of union of these states. 2. the 
book known by the title of “The Federalist,’ being an authority to 
which appeal is habitually made by all, and rarely declined or denied 
by any as evidence of the general opinion of those who framed, and 
of those who accepted the Constitution of the US. on questions as 
to it's genuine meaning. 3. the Resolutions of the General Assembly 
of Virginia in 1799. on the subject of the Alien and Sedition laws, 
which appeared to accord with the predominant sense of the people 
of the US. 4. the Valedictory address of President Washington, as 
conveying political lesons of peculiar value, and that in the branch 
of the school of Law, which is to treat on the subject of Civil polity, 
these shall be used as the text and documents of the School.” 

The texts of all extant documents reiating to this resolution are 
printed as an appendix to Arthur Bestor, “Thomas Jefferson and the 
Freedom of Books,” in Three Presidents and Their Books (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1955), pp. 39-44. Passages in the pres- 
ent address have been taken from the essay cited. 
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to have come from the pen of Jefferson. Several of his best- 
informed admirers have simply passed it by without com- 
ment, thus mutely indicating their disapproval. Others have 
been frankly critical. The historian Herbert Baxter Adams, 
for example, writing in 1888, condemned as “intolerable” the 
imposition of “a permanent educational or party yoke,” which 
could only result in “narrowing political science to a party 
platform.” 

Certain partisan considerations, it is true, did enter into 
the resolutions, and these point up, in striking fashion, the 
very real perils that lurk in any measure dealing with political 
loyalry—perils that arise from the inescapable human ten- 
dency to confuse loyalty to the Constitution with loyalty to 
one’s own particular interpretation of it. On the whole, how- 
ever, the partisan aspects of the university action have been 
overemphasized in most discussions, and these have laid most 
stress upon the inclusion of the states’-rights Resolutions of 
1798-9. 

The really significant feature of the document drafted by 
Jefferson and Madison for the University, however, was not 
its inclusion of one state’s rights document but, on the con- 
trary, its recognition of the fact that the American political 
system comprises a diversity of ideas and principles. The uni- 
versity resolution implicitly recognized this fact of diversity by 
placing its stamp of approval on books representing an ex- 
tremely wide range of political doctrines. It was very far from 
fixing a narrow standard of political orthodoxy. Taken as a 
whole, the list was a fair and balanced presentation of the 
range of political philosophies that actually entered into the 
making of our constitutional system. Only one of the six writ- 
ings mentioned—the Virginia Resolutions of 1798-9—re- 
flected in any way the strictly party position of Jefferson and 
Madison. Other listed writings—such as the Federalist papers 
and Washington's Farewell Address—certainly gave adequate 
representation to the tendencies in American political think- 
ing that pointed in a different, or even opposite, direction. 
Jefferson’s great opponent, Alexander Hamilton, it must be 
remembered, contributed the largest group of essays to The 
Federalist, and one of his papers (the eighty-fourth) argued 
that it would be dangerous to append a Bill of Rights to the 
proposed Constitution. The Virginia Resolutions of 1798-9, 
by contrast, treated the Bill of Rights as the sine qua non of 
American constitutionalism. Other equally divergent points 
of view were to be found in the works approved by the Board 
of Visitors. And the resolutions did not suggest that any one 
of these principles should take precedence over the others in 
determining the standard of political loyalty. 

Far from inhibiting the free play of ideas, the books recom- 
mended could hardly fail to encourage it. They were not cut- 
and-dried manuals, but documents of controversy and argu- 
ment, designedly written to encourage reasoned discussion. 
Jefferson and Madison prescribed them, not to comfine the loy- 
alty of students, but to enlighten their loyalty by opening and 
enlarging their minds. Jefferson and Madison did not treat 
loyalty as something empty and blind. They treated loyalty 
as something implying content, knowledge, scope. They knew 
that loyalty means loyalty to something. They knew, in short, 
that loyalty is a positive virtue. 

The resolutions, it is true, did include a negative feature. 
No principles were to be “inculcated” that were “incom- 
patible” with those on which the {state and federal} Constitu- 
tions . . . were genuinely based.” Note, in the first place, that 
the resolution proscribes certain principles, or ways of argu- 
ing, and proscribes them only if they are genuinely incom- 
patible, that is, unreconcilable, with the principles underlying 
the constitution. 
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It is sometimes asserted that freedom of teaching is des- 
troyed if teachers are required to conform to certain estab- 
lished standards in the processes of thought which they em- 
ploy. This seems to me a complete misapprehension of the 
problem of academic freedom. There are many intellectual 
principles that are binding upon any man or woman who oc- 
cupies a teaching post—the rules of logic, the laws of evi- 
dence, the principles of scientific investigation. A school or 
college has the obligation of making sure that the various 
disciplines are taught in accord with the recognized princi- 
ples and standards of each. Academic freedom is not violated 
thereby. In fact, academic freedom comes into existence be- 
cause, and continues only so long as, such precautions are 
taken. Let me be specific. A modern university would not 
become a place of greater intellectual freedom if it appointed 
an instructor in geography who, bowing to some private in- 
tuition, should insist upon teaching that the world is flat. 
Clearly there is no place in the classroom for a teacher of 
chemistry who expounds theories that chemists as a group 
would consider nonsense, for a teacher of mathematics who 
inculcates methods of reasoning that mathematicians would 
deem fallacious, for a teacher of history who offers interpre- 
tations that historians would find completely at variance with 
the evidence. In this respect, freedom of teaching is not co- 
extensive with freedom of speech or freedom of the press. 
Freedom of teaching is bounded by certain considerations that 
arise out of the fact that the teacher is a professional man 
and not a simple layman. The freedom to which the teaching 
profession is entitled is precisely the same freedom that 
every other profession must have—not freedom from re- 
quirements and controls, but freedom from the kinds of re- 
quirements and controls that hamper the profession in its 
legitimate work. 

What, however, are the characteristics that a set of require- 
ments or standards should possess in order that they may 
ensure the integrity of a profession without interfering with 
the freedom essential to its effective practice? If we examine 
carefully the nature of the standards by which academic com- 
petence is determined in matters other than loyalty, I think 
we can discover the answer. 

The customary standards for determining academic com- 
petence are perfectly compatible with freedom of teaching 
because they prescribe, not the specific conclusions to be 
taught, but simply the forms of reasoning that may legiti- 
mately be used in reaching conclusions. One illustration 
should make this clear. As a historian my freedom is not 
hampered in the slightest way by the requirement that my 
conclusions must be supported by evidence and justified by 
logic. If, however, I am required willy-nilly to teach that 
an event happened in a particular way—that the American 
Revolution, for instance, was “caused” by certain factors speci- 
fied for me—then I am utterly paralyzed as a historian. | 
am forbidden tc employ whatever knowledge, skill, and powers 
of mind I may have in my own field, and I become simply a 
ventriloquist’s dummy. The conclusion seems clear: if aca- 
demic life is to be free and therefore fruitful, the standards 
controlling it must be of such a character as to permit the free 
play of intelligence, the free pursuit of originality, and the 
free exercise of critical responsibility. 

One of the most important safeguards seems to me to 
form an integral part of the resolutions of the University of 
Virginia. Jefferson and Madison accepted the responsibility 
of pointing out where the sanctioned principles of govern- 
ment “are to be found legitimately developed.” Should one 
be in doubt as to the kind of reasoning that was “generally 
approved” in the field of government, one was directed to the 
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treatises of John Locke and Algernon Sidney as models. Should 
one need a guide to “the distinctive principles” of the Ameri- 
can system of government, one was directed to four fundamen- 
tal documents that stated them, each in a different way, in a 
different context, from a different point of view. Within these 
limits the honest inquirer might move with freedom and 
safety. The resolution was, in effect, a shield against false 
accusations and sly innuendoes. It protected a man against 
condemnation for statements which violated no fundamental 
principle but which merely presented conclusions that some 
powerful group happened to dislike. In the face of charges 
of disloyalty, the accused could appeal to a known standard 
and could insist that the prosecutor prove that the doctrines 
expounded were in fact and in logic “incompatible with those 
on which the Constitutions were genuinely based.” 
The resolutions were faithful to the principle of “a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men” because they stated in clear and 
objective fashion precisely where one might discover the prin- 
ciples that were to be deemed legitimate. 

For lack of such a definition, a poisonous fog of uncertainty 
hangs over all measures dealing with loyalty at the present 
day. The private preconceptions and the secret prejudices 
of investigators take the place of known and recognized 
standards. One can become suspect for believing too firmly 
in the Declaration of Independence or the Fifth Amendment, 
one can be denounced for supporting particular decisions of 
the Supreme Court or particular acts of Congress, one can be 
condemned for expounding certain doctrines not merely of 
Jefferson but even of Alexander Hamilton or John Marshall. 
Actually the only safe course today is to believe in the Ameri- 
can system but not in any special part of it, to adore the Con- 
stitution as a whole but to avoid too close an acquaintance 
with or attachment for any of its specific provisions, to be 
loyal to the American tradition but not to be so misguided as 
to assert that any element in it is of any particular value or sig- 
nificance. If this is genuine loyalty, then in what does dis- 
loyalty consist? 

Loyalty means commitment. And there can be no commit- 
ment that is not a commitment to something. If despotic and 
totalitarian ideas should ever subvert our institutions, it will 
not be because they have prevailed over the ideas of freedom 
that we have inherited, but because they have flowed into an 
intellectual vacuum that we by our apathy have created. As we 
fight the campaigns of our own day in the unending war 
against tyranny and darkness, we are in terrible need of the 
kind of positive program that Jefferson knew how to devise. 
Allow me to outline briefly what the strategy of such an 
affirmative defense of freedom might be. 

Many citizens today are concerned about the possible weak- 
ening of loyalty through faulty teaching in our schools. 
There is a negative approach to this problem. It involves 
scrutinizing textbooks for possibly dubious passages. It in- 
volves questioning teachers to discover whether they harbor 
any unorthodox ideas. It involves closing off the discussion of 
controversial issues. Before long it engenders a universal 
dread of ideas themselves, lest certain ones prove perilous. 
And in the end such a negative conception of education is 
bound to raise up a generation not of citizens but of innocent 
dupes. Men and women so schooled will become victims of 
almost any sort of demagoguery, whether of the left or the 
right, simply because their powers of discrimination, of 
criticism, and of independent thinking have never been exer- 
cised or developed. 

The American Republic was not created by and cannot be 
preserved by men who are afraid of ideas. The great states- 
men of our past were thoroughly acquainted with un-Ameri- 
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can ideas. They had to be if they were to meet them effective- 
ly. The one safeguard that Jefferson and Madison insisted upon 
was that the basic principles of our own system, the great 
documents of our own tradition, the full history of our de- 
velopment should be thoroughly understood, so that no man 
might surrender his heritage through ignorance of what it 
is and how it came into being. This, I think, is the positive 
safeguard we should really seek and insist upon today. 

Let us look at our schools, not to purge them of ideas but 
to purge them of trivialities. Let us make sure that the his- 
tory of our country, from its remotest origins to the present, 
is studied with the amplitude it deserves. Let us not be 
satisfied with a few pious generalizations about the Constitu- 
tion, but make sure that in our schools the Constitutional 
Convention, the Constitution itself, and the series of impor- 
tant Supreme Court decisions stretching down to the present 
are fully analyzed and discussed. Let us not succumb to the 
fallacy that current events are the only events worth knowing, 
but insist that all the varied issues that have arisen in the 
three-hundred-and-fifty year development of our national tra- 
dition be made understandable to young students. 

Many groups of citizens are concerned about libraries. It is 
proper that they should be. But they ought to search the 
shelves, not to unearth an occasional volume containing aber- 
rant ideas, but to discover whether the basic books that em- 
body the essence of the American tradition are universally 
available. Let patriotic groups inaugurate campaigns, not to 
remove certain books from our libraries, but to place certain 
books there. Two monumental works are in course of publi- 
cation at the present moment—the definitive set of Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln, which lacks only the index vol- 
ume, and the magnificent edition of the Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, which is steadily moving toward its ultimate goal 
of fifty volumes. The papers of Franklin, of Madison, and of 
the Adams family are about to be published in definitive form. 
These sets contain the materials that ought to be available 
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to every American. How few, however, are the public libraries 
that can afford to purchase them! Instead of advertising the 
works that we deem subversive by seeking to ban them, why 
not concentrate our money and our time in an effort to place 
great collections like these in every public library in the land? 
And why not go on from there to fill the gaps that are to 
be found everywhere in the sections that ought to contain 
the writings of our statesmen, the standard histories of our 
country, and the great works of American biography and liter- 
ature and political philosophy? Let us emulate the Gideons, 
who do not ransack the hotel newsstand to get rid of litera- 
ture they do not approve, but who quietly place a Bible in 
each hotel bedroom, trusting that in God's own time it will 
speak its message. 

The negative way of defending freedom is monstrously 
futile. We can banish Robin Hood from our nurseries, we 
can delete one passage after another from our textbooks, we 
can burn such books of our enemies as we may find on the 
shelves of our libraries and information centers. But where 
can we stop? The Bible has subverted empires and establish- 
ments in the past. The Sermon on the Mount and the Acts of 
the Apostles contain passages from which conclusions deemed 
radical have been drawn time and time again. The Declaration 
of Independence is admittedly a revolutionary document. And 
the Constitution and its amendments enshrine ideas and 
guarantees of liberty that even today frighten timid or coward- 
ly men. Are we to lock up these subversive texts and circu- 
late carefully expurgated abridgments to the impressionable 
many? And if we do these things, what have we left? The 
tatters of a great tradition, waving wanly over a vast intellec- 
tual void. 

This is not liberty and enlightenment. It is emptiness and 
gloom. Arrayed against us today are the powers cf intellectual 
night. But who ever heard of pulling down the shades to shut 
out the darkness? Our salvation is to light the lamps and to 
keep them burning. 
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ONIGHT I want to talk to you about the family, the 

group formed of parents and children, constituting the 

fundamental social unit in civilized societies; specifically, 
the families of business men, of the emotional disturbances 
within them, brought on by the demands of business, and what 
you as a group of individuals might do to help restore equili- 
brium. 

It is such a small insignificant group, the family unit, and 
anything pertaining to it will seem small when compared 
with the multiple relationships of Big Business, Government, 
Nations, United Nations, and the Spacial Interplanetary Uni- 
verse wherein we live today. And yet, it is the core of all things 
relating to human beings. What happens within the family 
shapes the world. 

Our greatest concern for the family is the ease with which 
it can be broken and destroyed—the ensuing emotional upsets 
so prevalent among our young people, the neuroses and physi- 
cal breakdowns among the parents. Is this because parents are 
not reacting to outside pressures as a unit made up of two 


individuals, but as independent members of a larger, more 
dispersed unit? That marriage is no longer an irrevocable 
step in our minds? Otherwise, could our courts, which admin- 
ister the laws by which we govern ourselves, dissolve it so 
easily? We enter into marriage with reservations, and in so 
doing invite outside pressures to penetrate the family unit; 
because we are seeking from the outside what we have denied 
ourselves within. Business and the schools have intruded on 
the family life because parents are seeking a release from 
the irritating monotonous responsibilities which accompany 
the building of any stable family life. By our refusal to commit 
ourselves for better or worse, till death do us part, we have 
abdicated the human throne of last resort and final authority, 
for ourselves and our children, and have invited Organization 
to fill the vacuum. And this at a critical time in our human 
advancement when we are forced to acknowledge that the very 
earth on which we live out our little lives is not the center 
of God’s Universe and man his sole concern, but a tiny speck 
in a great nebulous galaxy, swirling through space at a speed 
too tremendous for our minds to grasp. 
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What are these conflicts that beset the American family 
today, threatening to destroy it at a time when it is exper- 
iencing the highest material standard of living in the history 
of man? Paradoxically, in the case of the businessman, they are 
the means he has used to attain this high standard of unlimited 
production. The demands of business upon the total energies 
of a man, and the projection of those demands into his family 
life: 

1. Sublimation of a man’s principles, personality, intuitive- 
ness, profession, and even his dignity as a human being into 
the Company pattern. Which, through expediency and com- 
promise, and its obsession with group integration, throws 
man’s soul into the Hell of Dante’s Inferno. 

2. Family association among people of innately opposed cul- 
tures and ways of living. 

3. A stereotyped pattern of life which leaves no room for 
individual growth and mature development. 

4. Usurpation by the Company of those finer things of life 
which are more established within family units, whereby they 
express intimate human affection—Such as giving presents 
and sending greetings at Christmas to the families of customers 
and men who work for the same Company; sending flowers to 
the wife of a customer. 

5. Inflicting upon families the acceptance of strangers within 
the home, who may or may not be acceptable. 

6. Indoctrination of an economic value to be placed upon acts 
of human decency and kindness—such as doing community 
work to improve promotion chances. Teaching a man to act 
with an economic motif in choosing friends, and to look for 
that motif in any person offering friendship. 

7. Forcing upon the family a too flexible and continually 
interrupted schedule—such as telephone calls during the din- 
ner hour, playing golf on Sunday morning with a customer, 
meeting downtown for breakfast, for dinner—the two periods 
of the day when a modern family can hope to be together. 

And what does this modern Mephistopheles offer Faust in 
exchange for his Soul? 

The corporation gives him elegant comfort and more eco- 
nomic security than his wildest dreams could have conceived; 
making the man’s office his home, community, and club, around 
which his life revolves. It gives him exciting travel to far 
away places, with continuous entertainment; coddles and in- 
dulges him to such an extent he is surfeited with everything 
and wants only to rest when he does get home. It gives him 
the excitement of helping to make bigger and bigger organ- 
izations, and a feeling of power over men. So intermingled are 
work and play, his life becomes ore long boyhood adventure. 
After which it rationalizes for him this adolescent living by 
suggesting he is doing it “to make more jobs,” “for the wife 
and kids”; it teaches him the rote “I know this is hard on the 
family, but. ...” All of this it does and more, so long as man 
produces for the corporation. But, like the leech who depends 
on its victim for its own existence, when the man’s life blood 
has been sucked away, the corporation must find other food or 
perish. And, like Faust, man fights to renege on his bargain 
and outwit his antagonist. 

Thus, thousands of families are living in mass-produced 
communities, constantly moving from one location to another, 
carefully taking no roots—their roots are the Company. The 
children live on the Pleasant Street we read about in their 
second grade readers—where the grasshopper who fiddled 
away the summer is not invited to live with the ants and 
continue his fiddling. Where the little pigs who built houses 
of straw and wood can dash through an improvised back door 
and run to the safety of the third little pig’s brick house. 

On the surface everything is serene. It is only when the 
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stress exerted goes beyond the point of human endurance, and 
there is no enduring marriage relationship wherein wounds 
can be licked and the soul nurtured, that our families fall apart 
and the emotional disturbances are exposed. 

Let us take a look at an exaggerated synthetic unit that will 
contain some characteristics of all our families: 

Father, still legal head, the breadwinner—between 35 and 
40 years of age; either a college graduate or technically trained: 
has served two years with the military, probably in some 
foreign country. He may be an engineer turned manager or a 
manager turned human engineer. His trade or profession does 
not show. It has been absorbed into the corporation for which 
he works and his identity is unmistakably stamped on the 
Table of Organization of the Company. Not being a salesman 
or staff officer he is not furnished a personal car, but pools 
to work with others when he is in town—He is “out of town” 
one week in every four, a must for any adjusted businessman. 
He has a small office, tastefully and comfortably appointed, 
shares a secretary with two other men in his same status. He 
may have already attended some Company-sponsored finishing 
school for promising executives; if not he is still hoping to 
be sent. For, the bow of his vision is stretched taut with the 
arrow pointing toward the next step in the pyramid. He 
knows that out of ten such men only one will hit the mark. 
He believes utterly in himself, the Company, and World 
Human Rights. 

His clothes are good, not yet the best, bought at the exclu- 
sive men’s store recommended by the Brass. The clerks know 
him now, he has his own, shared with others in his station. 
Some day he hopes to be met at the door by the manager and 
served discreetly in a private cubicle—the store has its own 
table of organization. He attends conferences of indoctrination, 
not yet policy. He serves on several Company committees, col- 
lects for the Big Gifts section of the United Fund, the Red 
Cross. He speaks occasionally to groups of men and women 
on the civic responsibilities of the modern corporation; attends 
regularly, if he is in town, the Rotary, or Lions Club, or what- 
ever civic club to which he has been assigned. Sometimes he 
lunches at the Men’s Club with important customers—other- 
wise he lunches with Ais group. 

He is physically fit, undergoes annual physical checkups; he 
plays a fair game of golf. He is covered with insurance, as is 
his family, contributes to a Company-sponsored pension plan. 
With his wife he attends all Company functions to which wives 
are invited, if he is in town. He seldom misses a stag affair. 

His work is specifically outlined—within a given framework 
he must make decisions. Though tired at the end of a busy 
day, he automatically stays late if Company business demands 
it. 

Once a year, with a stag group, he “gets away from it all” 
on a hunting or fishing trip, to some well-regulated lodge, 
either Company or group owned. He owns a gun, fishing 
tackle, a good set of golf clubs, and a shopsmith in the other 
side of a double garage. 

He is never alone, except perhaps on an airplane when he 
is making a rush trip. All preparations for his trips are made 
by his secretary. He travels in the best style, stays in the 
best hotels. His evenings may include a stag dinner in the 
hotel’s “Bamboo Room,” where, known to be on expenses, 
he will be given excellent entertainment and service. While 
out of town he has his hair shampooed and gets a manicure. 
In his hotel room he reads magazines of digested news and 
opinions. He has a broad general knowledge of world affairs, 
and is sincerely concerned with the humanities. 

In the suburban community where he lives what is left of 
his life with his wife and three children, in a three-bedroom- 
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two-bath-DEN-cottage (mortgaged to the hilt, a house sells 
better with a large mortgage), he serves on the Finance Com- 
mittee of the community church (not too dogmatic, but broad 
enough to include all creeds), and occasionally attends church 
functions. He is a member of the elementary school Dad's 
Club. 

Once a month he or one of the other fathers barbecues steaks 
in the fireplace on the patio off the den, for the gang. The 
men gather round the bar or grill, the women in the kitchen. 
A mutual baby-sitter may take care of all the children in the 
church nursery. Once a year he and his wife give a cocktail 
party, to which they invite the gang and others they should 
get to know. Once a year the Company may pay his wife's 
expenses to a convention with him—along with the rest of 
the gang. 

Once a year he sits at the dining table with his wife and 
they “get out the Christmas cards.” There will be two lists, 
brought up-to-date on who sent us and we didn’t and whom 
we sent and they didn’t. One list will be used with the Com- 
pany-expensed cards on which his name only is printed. The 
other list will contain families of men directly above him and 
below him on the table of organization, a very few miscel- 
laneous friends and neighbors, and of course both his family 
and hers, all efficiently arranged in alphabetical form. The 
cards for this list may contain silhouettes, a man, a woman, a 
boy, a girl, a little one. Under each will be printed the given 
name of one of the family, and under all in large print, “The 
Blanks send greetings from our house to your house.” Once 
organized, with one of them addressing and the other checking 
the list, the work goes fast. The cards will be separated as to 
FOR LOCAL and FOR OUT TOWN, sealed, and stamped 
with a three-cent stamp. They care enough to send the very 
best. 

And, once a year he takes a two-weeks vacation with the 
family, the time scheduled by the Company, usually motoring 
—when he really “gets to know the kids.” 

On his few unscheduled evenings he reads the paper and 
has a relaxing drink before dinner, probably with his wife; 
maybe fools around a while with the children, works with his 
son on a do-it-yourself project. Unless he is late and the kids 
have had their play and dinner and are sublimely enwrapped 
in the adventures of Davy Crockett et al. He may get a few 
phone calls pertaining to business—he wants to be called if 
anything is going on. If he hasn't brought homework to do, 
isn't off on an early plane, or just home on a late one, he'll 
help put the children to bed, or dry the dishes, or fix the leak- 
ing faucet; perhaps discuss school problems or community 
affairs with his wife. He may offer suggestions, he will not 
make demands. The home, children, school, and community 
are her bailiwick. Though, once a year, when the city, the 
corporation, the schools, announce “This is Public School 
Week,” he will take off an afternoon and visit, carefully 
allotting thirty minutes to each child’s room. 

After watching a boxing match, a play, a baseball game, 
then the news, he will retire to the Master bedroom which he 
shares with his wife, to read for a few minutes from one of the 
digests he picked up at the airport. 

And, unless there exists somewhere in the back of his sub- 
conscious a needling reminder that something is amiss, he'll 
sleep the sleep of the just until the seven o'clock alarm calls 
him forth again to the grind in This Best of All Possible 
Worlds. 

The Mother, between 32 and 37 years of age, has had two 
years of college, where she met and married Father while he 
was attending a refresher course. She remembers the excite- 
ment of the wedding when she was a VIP, the short weekend 
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honeymoon before they settled in the small furnished apart- 
ment glutted with wedding presents and family portraits (all 
carefully stowed away now in the interests of good taste and 
adjustment). She remembers the Monday morning when he 
reported for his first job with the corporation. She remembers 
the sudden shock of long evenings alone while he attended 
indoctrination courses. She treasures most those first few 
years when he was so uncertain and he brought home to her 
his fears and trepidations, when they talked late into the 
night of the Company and his chances. He has changed jobs 
once, but for the better, and family life in any company is 
pretty much the same—a slight change in the faces around 
them when old friends are discarded for new. She remembers 
vividly the day he came bouncing home with the news of his 
big chance—Moving Up. 

Thereafter the picture becomes blurred for her. Catapulted 
into a life of babies and housework and making ends meet; 
of meeting the challenge of adjustment from one move to 
another, she has arrived in Suburbia the model corporation 
wife. 

Efficiently she manages a complex household, geared to the 
Company community. The car is hers three weeks out of four. 
She pays all bills, including the monthly house payments (just 
like rent), taxes, dentists, clothes, groceries, services. She 
manages expertly the myriad details of operating a small 
active business with an income of around seven to nine hun- 
dred dollars a month—before taxes. She has no table of organ- 
ization, so serves as maid, chauffeur, gardener, hostess, mother 
and father. She does not worry that they are living it up. The 
Company has taken care of that. 

She usually awakens before the alarm, gets dressed and ready 
to meet the onslaught of the morning rush to school and office 
or plane. She has two good suits, last year’s and this year’s. 
During her school car pool week she wears last year’s. This 
year’s she saves for the Rotary Auxiliary Luncheon, PTA meet- 
ing, Wednesday Study Club for Newcomers, Junior League 
Juvenile Delinquency Project weekly meeting, and rare din- 
ner dates downtown with her husband and his associates. She 
has one good cocktail dress, with accessories. Her clothes are 
in good taste but simple. She shops at The Store, where she 
was introduced by the Prexy’s wife as “One of our rising young 
executive’s wife.” 

On the days she doesn’t drive to school, by the time the 
rush is over she has cooked and served breakfast, made the 
beds, washed the dishes, put in the laundry, called the cleaner 
and the furnace service man, set the youngest aged five out 
to play in the sand pile, and is ready for that second cup of 
coftee—As are several other mothers who drop in, leaving 
their own youngest at the sand pile. But contrary to the popu- 
lar cartoons, this respite is only a few minutes. There is the 
supermarket, the bakery, tickets to be got, arrangements to be 
made, a sick dog to the vet, a check to be cashed—Her circle 
of errands surrounds Suburbia. By the time she is home again 
the youngest must be bathed and fed and napped, dishes and 
mending and telephoning—Then pick up time, school clothes 
changed to play clothes, friends invited or visited, the zoo, 
museum, Boy Scout meeting, Camp Fire Girls meeting, danc- 
ing lessons, new shoes, a skating party, a conference with 
teacher—all done in time to be home for baths and lessons 
and cooking dinner. 

One blessed day a week she has a cleaning woman who 
also takes care of the five-year old. By ten o'clock she is off to 
town, for shopping or business, thence to one of her luncheon 
meetings. When her husband is in town she may get the 
sitter before settling the brood to bath and dinner and TV, 
giving herself an extra hour to get dressed for the Company 
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dance or night football game. More likely she'll save the dollar 
and her husband will go for the sitter while she feeds the 
children. 

Once a year during the summer she works for a month 
getting the family ready for the two weeks’ vacation—which 
she dreads—; getting the house closed down—It takes her 
two weeks to get it running again. She registers and takes the 
oldest to camp and goes for him. Her summers are hectic in 
spite of the daily play periods run by the community church. 

When her husband's turn to barbecue for the gang rolls 
around she works for hours cleaning the grill, the outside 
furniture, preparing the salads, potatoes, sauces, getting the 
right meat, drinks, organizing the children. 

Several times during the day she catches up on world 
affairs, at the dentist, waiting at school, or while feeding the 
youngest. She reads the same digests Father reads. She too is 
sincerely concerned with the humanities. 

She keeps Father's clothes in readiness. There are nine white 
or subdued colored dress shirts and three suits for the office 
and travel. At home he wears sport shirts and slacks. She 
keeps his household running smoothly so that there is no 
interruption in the rhythm of his integrated life. She knows 
that she cannot hope to compete with the standard of living 
and entertainment offered him by the Company—But she can 
run his home, take care of his house, rear his children, make 
the right contacts, and keep down to a minimum the emo- 
tional upsets which accompany any growing family. For, in 
this group-integrated life with her husband, there can be no 
emotional upsets. To help him make their economic future 
secure, she must be at all times composed, and keep the chil- 
dren happy on Pleasant Street. 

And she can do it, this paragon of unlimited strength and 
energy. She can do it gaily for the three weeks he is in town. 
For, unlike Father, she leads a double life. She is completely 
alone in the evenings one week out of four. And, during the 
rebellious period of adjusting to increasing Company demands, 
she learned to accept the Great Loneliness—those periods 
when she is half-married, when unwritten law says she is 
neither to invite mor accept and thus upset the two by two 
group arrangements. Yes, she can carry blithely the stress and 
strain of distraction when he is home, because she has come 
to look forward to those periods when he is away. 

When the plane is safely on its way with her husband 
happily anticipating a good trip, the children contentedly 
asleep after a long early evening of Mother's undivided atten- 
tion, she can relax in a leisurely bath, ensconce herself against 
pillows, look around her lovely bedroom uncluttered with 
masculine trappings, reach for the neglected pile of books or 
magazines, or turn on her favorite TV program, and lose her- 
self in a world of make believe where emotions are stressed 
and not subdued. There will be no business calls, early alarms, 
Company demands. For, to the Company and their Company 
chosen friends, she, her children and her home no longer exist. 
Father is out of town. 

And, if in her troubled sleep memories come flooding back 
of the life they’d planned together, or the many things she 
knows in her heart to be amiss return to trouble her; she 
can quiet them with the supine knowledge that for herself and 
her family, so long as he can produce, there is economic 
security. 

The children are constantly adjusting to the different homes 
and communities, and to the two periods within the family 
life. While they love Dad and the few exciting times they 
have with him, they too are happier when he is away. When 
there is no sudden change of plans for them because Mother 
must go out with Father. They are not shooed to TV and 
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bed because he is tired or working. Mother is not brightly 
discussing the state of the world and humanity at large with 
him and their friends. She is settling down to an early dinner 
with them, listening intently to the small heartbreaking prob- 
lems of little people, who three weeks out of the month must 
keep them bottled or counsel with the personal problems or 
family affairs teacher at school. The boy, about twelve, has 
been analyzed and aptituded. He will be a chemist. When 
asked by the analyst why he threw the baseball through the 
window at the teacher, he replied that he wanted to know if 
the glass in the window would break in the same pattern as 
that in the windshield of his father’s car. The girl, about ten, 
has not been aptituded, but the parents and teachers are con- 
cerned for her adjustment. When in kindergarten she was 
given the educational toy called a mailbox and shown how 
the round blocks went in the round holes and the square 
blocks went in the square holes—she gathered the blocks in 
a pile, turned the box upside down, unlatched the bottom 
door, and put all the blocks in together. 

The youngest, aged five, hasn’t joined Aer group yet. She 
has one more year of freedom in which to play and kick and 
scream and sing and laugh and cry and be the little human 
being she was born to be. 

So young, so alive, they are learning early to go outside for 
solutions. Through the doctrine of integration expounded to 
them daily in work and play, they are learning not to be 
different and let their emotions show. For, they are being 
taught, at home, at school, at church, that the cardinal sin 
an American child can commit is to become an individual. 


Is this then the tragic destiny of man, that he arrive on a 
plateau of mediocrity where all pain is assuaged, all emotions 
subdued, and live out his meager little life on the treadmill 
of organization? 

“Poor Vaunt of life indeed,” Browning wrote, 

“Were man but formed to feed 
on joy, to solely seek and find and feed.” , 

In our work in seismology we study the interior properties 
of small elastic bodies (solids) which we assume are in a 
state of equilibrium until disturbed, and that after that dis- 
turbance they tend to return to a state of equilibrium. Three 
of these properties are stress, strain and elasticity. Stress we 
define as force per area, or pressure; strain as a change of the 
shape of mass; elasticity that property of a body by virtue of 
which it tends to return to its shape and dimensions when 
the distorting forces have been removed. We say that strains 
are proportional to stresses, and that for every body there is 
a point beyond which stress cannot be applied, when strain 
becomes break. We call this point the elastic comstant. 

I like to think of the family unit as one of these smal! 
elastic bodies, containing within its boundaries the normal 
stresses and strains, reacting to outside pressures with changing 
shape and dimensions, but always tending to return to a state 
of equilibrium. 

Perhaps business can help restore equilibrium to the family 
unit by determining if possible the elastic constant of the 
man as a parent .. . letting it be known to him that beyond 
this point business will not intrude. By declaring as a policy: 
1. We will not sublimate a man’s principles, intuitiveness, 
profession, and dignity as a human being to a Company pat- 
tern. 

2. We will mot promote family association among people of 
innate opposed cultures. 

3. We have no Company pattern to which the individual must 
conform, and we believe with Thoreau, “If a man does not keep 
pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a 
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different drummer. Let him keep step to music which he 
hears, however measured or far away.” 

4. Expense accounts do mot include Christmas gifts, cards, 
flowers. We consider such gestures opposed to honest sales- 
manship. 

5. There will be mo Company business or entertaining in a 
man's home. 

6. We consider community work, friendships and personal 
acts of human kindness outside the premises of business. As 
an organization we will support, but we will mot promote in 
the interests of good business. 

We will mot intrude on a man’s home. When extreme 
emergencies arise we shall beg the indulgence of the family. 
There will be little weekend, late evening or early morning 
business that cannot be better done in a man’s office during 
office hours. 

Business can withdraw the management of man’s every 
waking hour, be less concerned with the kind of wife he has, 
where he lives, what community interests he might have; thus 
throwing him on his own individual resources and causing him 
to seek within himself and his family social entertainment; by 
decreasing the generosity of his expense account business can 
discourage his surfeiting himself with entertainment, and 
thus make him a more interesting and rested parent when he 
is at home. And, business cam express moral indignation when 
a man breaks the rules and tries to sublimate himself through 
expediency and compromise. 

And what will happen to business??? There could be no 
more unlimited production and prosperity, because business 
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could no longer possess man’s total energies. There could very 
well be economic collapse, with brakes applied so suddenly. 
But what is business but the production and sale of goods and 
services for a profit. And the people who man the corporations? 
We, ourselves, the parents. 

Therefore, each of us in the dual role of parent and busi- 
nessman must decide whether these emotional disturbances, 
about which we are so concerned, stem from our subconscious 
rebellion against the state of mediocrity into which our organ- 
ized existence has led us; whether such organized existence is 
necessary to unlimited prosperity; and if so, how much of our 
soul we will exchange for promised economic security. 

It is a tremendous decision. We are so geared to the produc- 
tion and consumption of more and more of everything, one 
wonders if it is too late to halt the race. And yet, if we are 
to hope to solve the conflicts within the fundamental social 
unit of our civilized society, we must restore to ourselves the 
equanimity of self-discipline, and in so doing restore to our 
children their heritage of respect for law and order. We must 
strive not for Economic Security, of which there can be no 
assurance, and the attainment of which can destroy the civil 
human being. Rather, we must strive for Economic Compos- 
ure, to be achieved within the individually accepted boundaries 
beyond which we dare not strive. 

Whatever our decision, of one thing I am certain: 

There is not much vitally wrong with us today that a good 
dose of adult self-control, self-denial, self-discipline, warm 
affection, and an old-fashioned parentally administered spank- 
ing could not cure! 


Happiness and Success Come From 
Conscientious Discharge of Duty 


THE BASIC LAW OF LIFE 
By B. CARROLL REECE, Congressman from Tennessee 
Delivered at commencement exercises, Elizabethton High School, Elizabethton, Tennessee, May 27, 1955 


I 


Y REMARKS tonight concern themselves with a basic 
fact of life that during the last few decades has 
almost been kept secret from America’s young people 

—the basic principle of behavior that ensures a happy and 
prosperous life. 

It is, in my opinion, the most important knowledge that 
young people can acquire. 

Everyone I know of Aas acquired it, sooner or later, because 
life teaches it to all of us. 

Unfortunately, most people have to learn it the hard way— 
by becoming unhappy or unsuccessful and having to think 
their way out of their dilemma. 

And for some people this knowledge comes too late to be of 
much value. 

This is not an easy speech for me to make because, in the 
beginning at least, many of you will not believe what I am 
saying, and even in the end some of you may not be in com- 
plete agreement. 


II 


Here is the basic law of life I want to tell you about: bappi- 
ness and success come from conscientious discharge of duty. 
I cannot tell you precisely why this is true regarding hap- 


piness because the reason lies locked up in the mysteries of 
human nature. 

But I think I can partially prove it to you from your own 
experience: Is it not true that the most happy memories you 
have are recollections of wnpleasant and difficult situations 
which you were, through your own power, able to overcome? 

Can you remember with any pleasure the unpleasant situa- 
tions where all you did was sidestep your responsibility? 

If this is true concerning the relatively small problems that 
you have encountered thus far in your pre-adult years, it will 
be doubly and triply true of the larger problems that are 
bound to lie ahead of you. 

Doing one’s duty is almost never easy. 

In fact, in the beginning, it is almost always difficult. 

The capacity to discharge duty must be made into a habit, 
and as you know, all human habits—good or bad—are ac- 
quired by simply repeating the same actions until they become 
second nature. 

This automatic response to duty is not an easy habit to 
acquire because each of us is two different persons—the first 
being the person who wants to take the easy way out, and the 
second being the person who knows instinctively that, in the 
long run, there is no easy way. 

You have to learn to conquer that first person, and every 
time you whip him, the next time becomes easier. 
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Ill 


If this sounds bleak and forbidding, let me tell you a few 
of the rewards that come from devotion to duty. 

Your first reward is your good opinion of yourself: you will 
feel better, think better, and act with confidence and courage 
while other men are hesitant and afraid. 

The evasion of duty will make a coward of any man because 
without realizing it he destroys his most precious asset—his 
respect for himself. 

Your second reward for devotion to duty is the good 
opinion of other people—at least the people whose opinion 
counts. 

There is probably not a person in this room who has not 
felt the warm inner glow that comes from hard-earned, well- 
deserved praise. 

And there are probably not very many persons in this room 
who sometime in their lives have not known the feeling of 
littleness, the secret guilt that comes from accepting praise that 
has been falsely earned. 

Your third reward is the friendship of the people you 
admire—and, as you will find out (if you have not already 
done so), friends are the most precious possessions of life. 

Your fourth reward is economic security. 

I do not know a single healthy person devoted to the con- 
scientious discharge of duty that is not successful in his econo- 
mic life. 

Brilliancy and talent does not have as much to do with 
business success as devotion to duty. 

In most walks of life, dependability of performance is more 
highly rewarded than erratic brilliancy of performance, for 
the simple reason that dependability is harder to find. 

It is true that a person’s mental abilities may put a ceiling 
on his economic rewards, but if he is dependable that ceiling 
is not going to be very low and the man is not going to be 
unsuccessful. 


IV 


What kind of duties are there? 

First, there are the duties we owe to ourselves—to main- 
tain clean and healthy minds and bodies; to safeguard our per- 
sonal reputations through proper conduct; to develop our 
minds to the best of our ability, along the lines to which they 
are best suited. 

These things we must do for our own self-interest. 

Second, there are the duties we owe to those who love us 
and depend upon us—our mothers, fathers, husbands, wives, 
children, and close friends. 

This is of tremendous importance for one simple reason— 
it is only by giving of ourselves that we receive the same con- 
siderations from others. 

Third, there are the duties we owe to the people we work 
for and with. 

Any business or professional enterprise is fundamentally a 
partnership proposition—we succeed not at the expense of 
other people but with other people. 

It is every person’s duty to give his organization an honest 
day’s work; to give his co-workers complete cooperation; to 
give the people who may work under him a full measure of 
help and encouragement. 

There is one thing you must never fear—the results of 
helping everyone around you: in the long run, you will be 
repaid many times over. 


V 


This brings me to another type of duty—the type that I 
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should know thoroughly because most of my life has been 
spent in public service. 

This is the duty each of us owes to his country. 

This duty consists of much more than mere devotion to the 
flag and the willingness to bear arms in its defense. 

It involves an understanding of what America is, how it got 
that way, and how it can stay that way. 

I realize that this kind of talk may be considered old- 
fashioned sentimentalism because the fundamental idea of 
Americans defending the American way of life has, during the 
last 20 years, been placed under a cloud of suspicion. 

It has been smeared with the dirt of such phrases as super- 
patriotism, isolationism, nationalism, and even Fascism. 

It has been portrayed as an expression of selfishness that 
endangers the future of the free world and even the future 
of America. 

All this is bald-faced nonsense. 

In fact, the truth lies in the opposite direction: the hope of 
a better world lies in an America whose traditions, institutions, 
and ways of life are loved and defended by its people. 

Let’s see why this is true. 

We all know that people improve primarily by observing 
and copying the behavior of people who are more successful 
and happy. 

They see a good example and follow it. 

America stands alone as an example of the high level of 
human happiness, prosperity, and mutual security that can be 
achieved by free men working in their own interests within 
the framework of a system of privately owned tools of produc- 
tion used competitively, without monopoly, without special 
favor, and withouth special privilege, other than that earned 
by personal achievement. 

Our institutions, based upon our constitution, are the foun- 
dation of this freedom. 

Our individual prosperity and our magnificently developed 
economy reflect freedom’s magical effects upon human nature. 

Our way of life is rooted in the Divine intention that every 
man is meant to be born free—free to grow and prosper 
according to his God-given capabilities exercised within the 
dictates of God's laws. 

America is the first place in the world where this happened. 

The people who came to the American wilderness from the 
tired and cynical lands of Europe were not supermen. 

Indeed, many of them were not even considered the best 
of their breed. 

But in the stimulating climate of freedom they became 
supermen because there was released within them a burst of 
energy, a multiplication of thought, effort, and work, the 
like of which the world had never seen before. 

Within an amazingly short period of history, they trans- 
formed their wilderness into the world’s leading nation. 


VI 


Is it true that our forefathers’ ideal of life was a selfish one? 

In a way, it could be so described: at least every man was 
working for himself—working to create something that he 
could have and hold for himself and his loved ones. 

This so-called selfishness or individualism our forefathers 
considered a duty. 

But human nature works in strange ways: in creating un- 
equalled prosperity for themselves individually, the American 
people created a surplus of the good things of life that makes 
us the most generous and charitable people on the face of the 
earth. 

America is one of the few places in the world where there 
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is enough food for all and where the blight of poverty is com- 
ing closer and closer to extinction. 

If this is the result of selfishness, then this particular kind 
of selfishness would be a wonderful thing for the rest of the 
world to discover and to adopt. 

But as a matter of fact, American individualism is not 
selfishness. 

It is intelligent, constructwe self-interest that benefits all 
Americans and in no way does it endanger either America or 
the free world. 

As suggested earlier, there are only two ways in which 
America can be of real value to the free world; first, to stand 
as an example for other peoples to copy; and second, to aid 
the free nations to defend themselves from Communist ag- 
gression. 

The fulfillment of both of these objectives requires a strong 
and prosperous America, which in turn calls for a nation of 
people who hold fast to their faith in the freedom from which 
America draws its strength and prosperity. 

I do not consider it an exaggeration to say that the future of 
the free world depends upon the American people discharging 
their patriotic duty to their Constitution and to the practices 
that have sprung from it. 


Vil 


There are today in America many forces working against the 
intelligent discharge of patriotic duty. 

The most generally recognized of these forces is the never- 
ending effort of enemy agents to generate class and race fric- 
tion within our population—efforts to convince minority 
groups that, after all, they have little or no stake in this won- 
derful system of ours and that only Socialism can be their 
savior. 

These efforts are known to almost all of us and can be 
guarded against. 

But some of the other attacks upon our institutions are 
much more attractive and far less obvious. 

To understand these we must bear in mind the kind of a 
system that was set up by the Founding Fathers. 

From a legal standpoint, this is a complicated system, but 
from a more important standpoint—the standpoint of the 
relations between the citizen and his government—it is very 
simple. 

The people who wrote the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights were working toward an ideal—government that would 
be strong enough to protect the people but not strong enough 
to coerce them. 

The thing that made this type of government practical was 
the willingness and determination of every man to stand on 
his own feet and resort to government assistance only in times 
of personal or general disaster. 

This policy of limited government gave the American 
people more rights and more freedom than any other people 
on earth. 

The system worked, partly because the great majority of the 
people gladly assumed the duties and responsibilities that went 
with their rights, and partly because government was so 
limited in its taxing and borrowing power that it did not have 
the funds with which to take over the people’s duties and 
responsibilities. 

This was particularly true of the Federal Government. 


Vill 


Today, however, the taxing and borrowing power of the 
Federal Government has been increased to a point where it has 
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the funds to perform almost any service for the people that the 
people are willing to have it perform. 

Herein lies grave danger to our traditional institutions, and 
it is the patriotic duty of every citizen to resist the subtle and 
attractive proposals through which the so-called liberal poli- 
ticians offer to lift from the people’s shoulders the burdens of 
individual responsibility. 

This resistance is mot easy because the duties that are im- 
posed on free men are not easy. 

The idea of letting the government do our thinking and 
planning—and taking responsibility for the results—is highly 
attractive, particularly to the first man we mentioned before— 
that part of our split personality that is looking for the easy 
way out. 

But this resistance becomes easier when we realize that every 
time government relieves us of personal responsibility it also 
takes away part of our personal freedom. 


IX 


Resistance to government encroachments on individual free- 
dom also becomes easier when we understand the basis of 
government help. 

Here is the key: everything that government gives the 
people must first be taken from the people. 

Government produces nothing. 

Everything is produced by the people 

Federal aid, when in the form of money, is money that was 
collected from localities, sent to Washington, and returned 
to localities minus the part that is needed for government 
overhead expense. 

This process enables the Federal Government to purchase 
the people’s support—virtually buy their votes—with the 
people’s own money. 

And through controlling the votes, the Federal Government 
has the power to persuade the people to vote away their 
liberty. 


».4 


I am not one of those who view with great alarm the 
future of America. 

Some damage has already been done to our institutions, but 
the process responsible for this damage seems to have been 
at least halted, and there is real hope that it can be reversed 
if the people—including you young people—are alert to the 
discharge of their patriotic duty. 

I would like to touch on some of the harmful things that 
have happened to America which I believe endanger the future 
of the nation. 

The first of these is a rather general idea that has, during 
the last 20 years been quite widely accepted, namely, that man 
on earth cam achieve a perfect world; that if we experiment 
long enough we can find a form of government that can com- 
pletely eliminate the personal tragedies and injustices that are 
the results of the imperfect nature of human beings. 

This heaven-on-earth idea comes directly from Socialism, 
and once it is officially accepted, it becomes very easy to con- 
centrate our national policies upon this shining goal and 
ignore the tragedies and injustices that must be perpetrated 
in order to pursue it. 

If we allow ourselves to be hypnotized by the mirage of a 
completely perfect society, we begin to strip every individual 
of his liberty and make him a faceless, soulless part of a 
master plan. 

A good example of how brutal and unfeeling this pursuit 
of perfection can become is the deliberate starvation of mil- 
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lions of Ukrainian peasants who refused to cooperate with the 
Communist Russian Government. 

Their death, according to the worshipers of Communism, 
was just a small incident on the road to “heaven on earth.” 


XI 


Another dangerous situation is represented by our Federal 
tax laws affecting personal income and inheritance of property. 

Strangely enough, these laws, which were passed by good 
American Congresses, were taken right out of the Socialist 
platform. 

The Federal personal income tax was written as an emer- 
gency measure which, incidentally, is the way many mistakes 
are made. 

The law, which follows the principle of progressive rates, 
was based on the completely un-American idea that the so- 
called rich people should be taxed a larger proportion of their 
income than the less fortunate people. 

In other words, a man who earns ten times as much money 
should not pay ten times as much tax but thirty or forty times 
as much tax. 

The evolution of this tax law is a good example of how a 
small mistake can turn into a big one. 

At the time the Federal personal tax became law, someone 
suggested that the law (which started with a top of 1%) 
should include a limitation on how high it could become on 
the largest of incomes. 

President Wilson vetoed this limitation on the grounds that 
if it were written into the law, somebody would always be 
wanting to raise it to that limit. 

Incidentally, the proposed limit, I believe was 3%. 

At its present levels, running as high as 91%, the Federal 
personal income tax is causing fundamental and undesirable 
changes in the economy. 

It is no longer possible for any man to build up an estate 
for himself out of his salary or current income. 

This may be all right as far as it concerns people who do 
not believe that anyone should be permitted to build up an 
estate, but most of us still believe that people of extra- 
ordinary talent, who are willing to work extraordinarily hard, 
should be permitted to become wealthy. 

This suggestion has not existed long enough for its effects 
to be fully known, but it is my opinion that if it continues, the 
nation is going to lose much of the talent that is needed to 
operate our vast, complex industrial system. 

And if this occurs, part of the tragedy will lie in the fact 
that the amount of money taken away from the people in the 
very high income tax brackets is of very little importance from 
the standpoint of tax revenue. 

Another unfortunate feature of this tax law is that it is 
impossible to administer with the thoroughness with which 
tax laws should be administered and, knowing this, the Ameri- 
can people have, without any feeling of wrongdoing, become 
a nation of liars and lawbreakers. 

Although this will be an extremely difficult law to change, 
if I were a young American today, I would make it one of my 
objectives as a good citizen. 


XII 


Closely akin to the progressive personal income tax is the 
Federal inheritance tax. 

The idea behind this tax is to break up concentrations of 
economic power, on the theory that if successive generations 
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control large estates, there might develop in America a 
moneyed aristocracy with a dangerous amount of power. 

But, like most punitive laws, this one misses the goose and 
hits the gander because there are many legal ways in which 
the large estates can avoid the full impact of the law. 

It is the medium-sized and small estates that are put through 
the wringer; in many cases stripped of all liquid assets; and in 
some cases forced into sacrifice sale in order to raise the 
money needed to satisfy the taxes. 

This to my mind is, in itself, enough reason for a drastic 
overhaul of the inheritance tax laws. 

But to it must be added another reason, namely, that more 
and more property is being taken from the hands of the people 
and put into the hands of government. 


XII 


The next law about which I have serious doubts is the one 
which took away from the peop!e the right to own gold. 

The reason for this having been done is a rather complicated 
one, but its basic purpose can be very simply stated: when 
the people can demand gold in exchange for their paper 
money, they can control and reduce the borrowing power of 
the Federal Government (that is, the power to inflate the 
currency and cheapen the dollar) through the simple pro- 
cess of demanding gold. 

When this power was taken from the people in 1933, an 
enormous power was transferred to the Federal Government— 
a power which, if improperly employed, could be used to 
coerce the people to the will of the Federal Government. 

In my opinion, this power has already been misused for 
excessive borrowing and inflation, but that which has hap- 
pened in the past is only indicative of what could happen 
in the future. 


XIV 


Another trend of great importance to the American people 
is the rising popularity of the idea that free trade is a moral 
obligation of the United States and the answer to world peace. 

Free trade is not now a part of our national policy, but if 
it were, it would mean that low-priced, foreign-made goods 
could come into the American market without any protec- 
tion to the American worker. 

Even under our present tariff laws we have already had 
small samples of what could happen on a large scale 

The American textile industry, the American mining in- 
dustry, the American watch making industry, the American 
bicycle industry, the American optical industry, the American 
pottery industry, have all suffered serious setbacks from for- 
eign competition. 

On most goods imported into the United States we have 
no tariffs nor do we need any. 

But in certain mass production goods tariff protection from 
foreign competition is of great importance to our domestic 
employment. 

This was not always so because America’s tools of produc- 
tion used to be, in most cases, vastly superior to the tools 
used by foreign competition. 

This superiority in tools made it possible to pay American 
workers wages three or four times as high as foreign wages 
and still produce at competitive costs. 

But today every country in the world that is able to do 
so is improving its tools and bringing them up to American 
standards, without raising their wages to anything approaching 
the American level. 

This puts American workers at a hopeless disadvantage. 
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The American textile worker, for example, receiving $1.30 
an hour would under free trade have to compete with foreign 
workers earning as little as 25 cents an hour but turning out 
just as many bolts of cloth of similar quality. 

Under free trade, America would soon have no textile 
industry. 

The policy to which America has been largely adhering is a 
fair one; it consists of placing enough tariff on imported 
goods to counteract the advantage gained by low wages abroad. 

This has been called the “peril-point” principle. 

This policy, however, is not uniform nor is it by any means 
securely anchored in our laws. 

Tariff protection for American jobs is very definitely one 
of the potential weak spots in the security and prosperity of 
our nation. 

There are other weak spots, but time does not permit their 
discussion. 


XV 


The discharge of your patriotic duty as citizens presents a 
problem that is different from the discharge of your personal 
duties because it requires that you maintain an alert, intelli- 
gent interest in public affairs. 

Specifically, this means reading and, in some cases, studying 
the issues that will come before you as voters. 

This includes, of course, local and state issues as well as 
national and international issues. 

Here again duty should be made into a habit—and in this 
case, the habit consists of reading regularly one or more good 
news magazines which report the important events and supply 
simple explanations of their significance. 

Radio and television are helpful in keeping up with the 
news, but they cannot take the place of the printed page. 
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In the beginning, like anything else, you may find the 
conscientious reading of a good news magazine, week in and 
week out, somewhat of a chore, but if you stick with it, you 
will find youself enjoying it. + 

You will also find that you become more important persons 
in the eyes of your friends and associates because you will be 
asked to give the final word in many discussions where the 
subject is better known to you than to the others, and it will 
broaden your horizon and increase your pleasure in life in 
many ways that you never expected. 


XVI 


In closing, I would like to point out the origin of our per- 
sonal duties. 

In a spiritual sense, they can be traced back to the 10 Com- 
mandments and to our recognition of the Supreme Being. 

In a human sense, they become a moral obligation for us 
to leave the world a little better place than it was when we 
came into it. 

We assume this obligation out of respect and affection for 
those who lived before us and in the interests of those who 
will live after us. 

Although making the world a better place is a very diffi- 
cult achievement, the means by which it is accomplished is 
a very simple one: all it requires is that people become better 
people. 

All human affairs, even those that appear hopelessly com- 
plicated, revolve around individual people. 

America will become a better nation only as its 160 mil- 
lion people become better people. 

There is no large scale magical method of making people 
better: each person must do it for himself—each of you must 
do it for yourself. 


a e 
Psychological Goals to Leadership 
A CHALLENGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 
By DR. EARLE E. EMME, Professor of Psychology and Religion, Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 


Delivered before the Delavan Rotary Club at banquet honoring the highest ranking High School Seniors, Delavan, Illimoss, 
May 4, 1955 


R. CHAIRMAN, Honor Seniors, your Parents, the 
M faculty, Sup’t L. R. Miller, fellow members and wives 

of the Rotary Club. I am honored to have been 
chosen to give this most important address, inasmuch as I have 
spoken twice before in your thriving little city. 

My topic tonight comes from an honored University Senior. 
He was merely five years ahead of you H. S. seniors when 
he wrote a poem. Howard Arnold Walter had won class and 
scholastic honors and graduated summa cum laude from 
Princeton University. One year later he wrote a meaningful 
little poem, after he had taught school one year. He sent 
this poem to his mother. She was so impressed with it that 
she sent it to Harpers and they published it. A little later it 
was put to music. Today it is one of the most appropriate 
songs that young people sing at conventions and other groups 
where youth idealism is being expressed. There are two verses. 
It begins. 

“I would be true for there are those who trust me, 
I would be pure for there are those who care, 


I would be strong for there is much to suffer, 
I would be brave for there is much to dare,” 
at the conclusion of the second verse it closes with our topic: 
“I would Look Up, and Laugh, and Love, and Lift.” 

Goal 1. An Honor High School Senior will Look Up! 

An important youth book of a few years ago was entitled 
Who are You? May I repeat that question? Who are You? 
208 bones physiologically you answer. Psychologically your IQ 
would be near 145-160. But how bright is that? When you 
get to college or university, competition will increase and 
you may wish your IQ was still higher. 

L. M. Terman our famous Stanford University psychologist 
who retired a few years ago, made a significant study of genius 
children. Now twenty-five years later he made a further 
study of these children who are now adults. The general results 
were very definite in showing that genius children tend to 
become genius adults. Most of them were predominantly suc- 
cessful in their chosen work. These results as a challenge, 
carry with them a significant factor or condition to which 
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you may not have given much thought. Our American Psycho- 
logical Association was in session at Denver, Colorado, a few 
years ago. A woman psychologist from Yale reported a study 
of famous biologists and botanists in the U.S.A. Her major 
finding was that all of these famous men and women had had 
good work habits when they were in High School. The report 
may have read “study habits” but I call it work habits because 
there are so many things that are to be done that the word 
study does not include. These two researches help to set Goal 
No. 1 that ability helps you to look up intelligently. Given 
good work habits you will soon be further on your way. 

Permit me to digress just a little at the beginning of this 
address. There surely are parents here tonight whose son or 
daughter was not included among our honored few. Having 
been a psychological counselor for many years, I want to share 
a conviction with you that some of our young people do not 
get the vocational urge or determination to make the most of 
their lives as early as others. Some get it very late, and unfor- 
tunately some never get it. With some embarrassment I report 
my own son when in High School had a D in one subject. 
When I asked him about it he replied: “You know Dad that 
my IQ is a little low anyway and I am working up to capacity.” 
I saw the Principal and discovered the lad had an IQ with 
plenty to go on, but he was having such a good time in High 
School he did not want it disturbed. He never did get the 
inspiration to really be something until his second year in 
college. And that was just a little too late to graduate with 
honors. But he got going later, was awarded the Ph.D. 
degree and is now enjoying his work. But he did not start 
in earnest as soon as these alert seniors whom we honor 
tonight. 

Let us look at a still different kind of situation. A junior 
High School boy and girl were both adopted into a home at 
the same age. Mary’s IQ was 148, and John’s 115. Mary uses 
all of her ability and is making wonderful progress while 
John is having so much fun spreading his pleasing personality 
among the students in his home room that he does not sense 
that his social leadership is a wonderful skill that few possess. 
Mary has a little of it but her skills run in other directions. So 
may I put in a word for those High School Youth that have not 
arrived? You parents should continue with your interest, and 
see that your sons and daughters meet leaders in various fields, 
meet young people who have ambition, and many other re- 
sourceful things that can be done for their benefit. We parents 
need to remember: “You can lead a horse to water but you 
can not make him drink.” Much illustrative material is plead- 
ing for utterance, but we must move on. 

I am very much concerned about you Seniors. The next three 
or four months as far as abilities are concerned, you will 
shortly be taking tests and many of them. Again I say, what 
have you to look up with? L. L. Thurstone had discovered for 
us seven primary abilities. Some of you may have the (N) 
factor dealing with numerical calculations. On the average 
our young lady honor senior here tonight with her musical 
ability, might not be strong in this regard. Others may have 
a strong verbal factor (V) involving verbal comprehension. 
Some might even have word fluency. Others may be able to 
memorize quickly. But suppose it is discovered that all of you 
have mechanical skill. Have you the interest and patience to 
relate both to becoming skilled on some specific musical in- 
strument? Or upon a still different instrument? Or if preceded 
by thorough medical training become a skilled surgeon? Or 
perhaps none other than an efficient typist if the skill of finger 
dexterity is discovered? There are many important factors 
involving test interpretation. Dr. J. P. Guilford from the 
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U. of So. California found for us a trait that some possess, 
rhathymia, generally termed a “happy-go-lucky-disposition.” I 
could give you many illustrations to show how this one trait 
has prevented many a youth from successful endeavor. It 
needs guarding. 

Vocational purpose suggests a determination that conditions 
successful leadership. Some years ago a sociologist made a 
study of some 200 boys at Johns Hopkins University of whom 
it was predicted they would not make good in life. They 
were classified as juvenile delinquents. Some 25 years later a 
different sociologist occupied the office of the previous re- 
search-sociologist. He discovered the data and decided to 
make a follow-up study of how these 200 boys had turned 
out. To the surprise of all, practically every one of them had 
made good. Teachers and friends had expressed confidence in 
them, they had been trusted, and they had made good. 

You Seniors, with your work habits, your vocational deter- 
mination as indicated by the scholarships you have accepted 
to take you further into your chosen career, you have a right 
to look-up and plan for your best. It was my privilege to have 
done summer teaching in Southern California last year. Week- 
end trips were made to many of the National Parks and Moun- 
tains. One of my special interests was to note the timber line 
of the trees on the side of the mountains. One of my cherished 
pictures shows a sprawly evergreen tree that grew crooked 
and more like a shrub than a tree. It had tried to grow too 
high above the fertile soil conditions stretching up into the 
colder and windy atmospheres and so became nothing but a 
twisted bush. A tree that should have soared into the atmos- 
phere, had no height, all its branches were twisted, plenty of 
foliage but leaning on a rock and dirt base, it could grow no 
higher. 

Our leadership Goal No. 1 Look Up says, “Go to the limit 
of your ability, work hard, and then be satisfied on that level. 
Don’t even permit a married partner, or in-law, to pester you 
with repeated inquiries—no raise in salary yet? Learn to enjoy 
your best. Be content with it. Grow your skilled Personality 
so abundantly that no timber line of dissatisfaction or dis- 
couragement will hinder wholesome unrestrained leadership. 
And if you ever get to see the highest of trees in the Sequoia 
territory in California, look up at the Gen. Sherman tree which 
is 272.4 feet high as it soars into the clouds above; so yours 
can be a life, LOOKING UP not only seeing the best, but 
doing it. 

Our Princeton Honor Graduate suggested in his poem: I 
will look up and LAUGH as our leadership Goal No. 2. To 
laugh or not to laugh is sometimes difficult to decide. It has 
been generally agreed: “Laugh and the world laughs with 
you, weep and you weep alone.” 

Laughing can be largely a matter of personal adjustment. 
One who understands people and is sensitive to their interest 
and needs is rather likely to laugh at the appropriate time. A 
few years ago three of my psychology majors helped me make 
a study of college humor. We selected ten (10) jokes and 
had 150 students rate them from one to ten. We secured the 
intelligence rating of each of the 150 students. But this skill 
helped little, because this joke ranked favorably for many: 
(No. 6. Friend: “Your wife seems to be parsimonious.” Hus- 
band: “Parsimonious? Well if I suddenly got sick it would 
take her a week to find it out.”) A second finding was that 
many students like a risque or shady type of joke such as: 
(“A coed took the photograph of her boy friend to bed with 
her—and now she has paper dolls”) ... A third finding was 
that men and women seemed to favor the same jokes. (Ia. 
Acad. Sc. Bul, 1942). Researches made concerning jokes, 
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funny page etc., reveal that emotional education has not in- 
vaded this area very successfully. 

A large men’s meeting was being held in a Minneapolis 
auditorium. A quartette of male singers was seated on the 
stage. One of the men would laugh at the speaker's jokes about 
4 seconds later than the audience. When he laughed, he 
laughed so vigorously that the audience laughed a second 
time, not at the joke but at the man on the stage who was 
so slow in getting the jokes. 

Some of us who are interested in helping the cause of Men- 
tal Health know that one type of mental illness, the Hebe- 
phrenic, is one of the four forms of Dementia Praecox. The 
thoughts of such patients at our state institutions usually go far 
back in the past. Combined with this is likely to be a problem 
of distorted perception; things then appear in distorted rela- 
tonships. So the idea seems silly when out of perspective and 
the result is a silly smile, or laugh or a sort of giggle. Not 
to be laughed at, but a person for whom we feel deeply and 
only hope recovery will be possible for their distorted emo- 
tional life. 


A potential leader or well adjusted person gets along well 
with others in the many little things that arise. A. H. Edgerton 
in his many vocational researches made a major study of over 
3,000 business failures by people who had been well trained 
for their work. He found that nearly 85 percent had been 
fired because of such seemingly little practices as carelessness, 
laziness, dishonesty, lack of courtesy, little ambition, etc. And 
less than 15 percent of the causes were due to lack of tech- 
nicological skill. 


When you're fired, you don’t laugh, you don’t even smile. 
his is why in psychology we have so much to say about 


Human Adjustment. May I refer to California once more. On 
our first trip west we did not get to see that wonderful moun- 
tain in Washington State, Mt. Rainier. In Paradise Inn, we 
were seated in front of the fireplace after dinner. A surpris- 
ingly large two-inch thick rod stretched from one side of the 
spacious fireplace at the top to the other. There was an adiust- 
ment that could be made, either lengthening or shortening 
the rod, at the middle. When the guide was asked the reason 
for the adjustment device, he replied: “The rod needs to be 
loosened to provide for expansion during the cold freezing 
winter and then tightened during the spring and summer in 
order to keep the large stones in place above the fireplace.” 
How like this adjustment is human nature, homeostasis, a 
difficult adjustment for people to make. A sort of balance is 
needed if we are to laugh at the right things, and at the 
right time. 

Psychologist R. W. White, Director of the Psychological 
clinic at Harvard presents three well written case studies of 
three college students. (Lives in Progress), Case 2, Joseph 
Kidd, illustrates several important factors of personality ad- 
justment. When in the fourth grade, Joseph was doubly pro- 
moted (p. 143), as a result he lost the friendship of his gang 
and a feeling of inferiority developed so that he felt effem- 
inate. (p. 150). A fine young woman, Mildred, helped steady 
him for a time. But he became involved sexually with a dere- 
lict, and soon realized that he experienced no stable governing 
forces. (p. 155). He was umeasy because of bachelorhood 
(192), emotionally immature at 29 and not ready for mar- 
riage (193). With no stable occupational role (206), his 
adjustment, even though a graduate of a school of business, 
was not very healthy and the case study ends with a well- 
trained young man staying at home and helping his parents 
with their little flower shop. 

Psychiatrist Terhune in his recent book on “Emotional 
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Living” emphasizes the importance of being “for” things 
rather than “against” them. Many people are known more for 
what they are against thin for what they stand. I tried to tell 
the seniors at Macomb/State Teachers’ College last year at 
their baccalaureate, that if we are to deal with emotion and 
become well adjusted on the adult level, we need to analyze 
things carefully to be sure. But we can’t spend all our time 
on “Analysis.” The mechanic or clock-fixers are of little worth 
unless they can put the parts back together again. This is 
what we call “Synthesis,” putting together of the elements or 
facts in a life situation if meaning and value are to be de- 
rived. So if we are to laugh heartily and healthfully we need 
to be well adjusted—know how to get along with others. We, 
therefore, accept the advice of Psychiatrist Terhune and stand 
for more things than the ones we are against. We can use the 
Analysis-Synthesis device and lead in something which we 
have put together by use of our own mind and hands. (Vital 
Speeches, Jan. 15, 1955). By so doing we can look up, and 
laugh heartily! I challenge you, future leaders, achieve some- 
thing worth while, apply your intelligence in meeting human 
need, and live the best you know, and I am sure there will 
be no difficulty in enjoying hearty laughs at the right time. 

Goal 3. Our Princeton Summa Cum Laude Honor Student 
suggests in his poem, the third aspect of our topic: We will 
look up, and LAUGH, and L-O-V-E. Here we are in trouble. 
Many leaders have gone astray in this area! Whom to love? 
“Liebe ist blind” as the German phrase runs, but the serious- 
ness of our problem is suggested by our examination of any 
good abnormal psychology book. Here are just a few of the 
ways in which love has gone wrong: Peeping toms, exhibition- 
ists, elation and extreme depression, indifference, moodiness, 
apathy, unresponsive to anger, violent outbursts, persistent 
anger: love of self, father or mother over-love of children; 
perversions of love; love of same sex, fetishism, undue curios- 
ity, sadism, etc. This list gives you some idea of many possible 
perversions of love. So imagine the variety and intensity of 
the tasks of our psychiatrists and consulting psychologists. 


One of my researches resulted in a Test that measured the 
attitudes of college students toward their parents. It was found 
that “students with too much affection for their parents were 
apt to be maladjusted in their college life.” The opposite was 
also significant. “Those who thought little of their parents 
were also poorly adjusted.” (Ia. Acad. of Science, 1940, p. 
293). 

Psychiatrist Karen Horney, the late woman psychiatrist of 
New York gets at this love problem in a very significant 
classification. She claimed that there were three groups of 
people: 1). Those that move with warmth toward others; 2). 
Those that withdrew from others; and 3). Those that move 
against others. It can readily be seen that those that move 
away from others or against others are likely to be somewhat 
maladjusted. 

We find in marriage counseling over a period of years that 
many of the little home differences are based upon little things 
that have been emotionalized. 

Inasmuch as many of our emotional attitudes have their 
beginning in childhood note how this little girl of five or six 
spoke of her dolly situation: 

My dolly is dead! My dolly is dead! 

I loved my dolly and I didn’t want her to die! 

But she died and I buried her. 

And I wanted to bury her 

In the worst place I could find: 

So I looked all over the flat 

For the worst place I could find. 
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And I buried her in the pail— 

In the pail under the sink in the kitchen, 

In the pail where we put the old dinners 

And the old breakfasts and my crusts when I won't eat ’em; 
And I buried her there. 

It was the very worst place I could find. 

I buried her on top of the dinner 

And under the breakfast, 

And there’s oatmeal where her head ought to be. 
And Annie will put her on the dumbwaiter, 
And she'll send her down to the janitor, 

And the janitor will put her into the barrel. 
And he'll put the barrel out on the sidewalk; 
And the man will come along with the wagon, 
And he'll empty her into the wagon, 

And he'll drive her down to the dock, 

And he'll dump her into the river 

Without any head and without any legs— 
And I didn’t want her to die! 

My dolly, my dolly, my dolly, 

Is dead and I’ve buried her, 

And I didn’t want her to die! 


This little girl of a few years of age was stricken to the 
heart because her cherished doll had been crushed under a 
rocking chair. The above rhythmic utterances give a sampie 
of violent emotional expression. Note the different emotions 
expressed as well as the intensity of each. Beginning with 
intense Jove (1.2) for the dolly; and the beginning of Aate 
(1.4) carrying its expression to many details of remaining 
contents of various foods and its exact location in the garbage 
pail; and near the close Jove and affection return. Those who 
have not lived in an apartment house in the city during child- 
hood naturally could not have had the above emotional ex- 
perience in just the same way. Most readers however will 
recall the vivid emotional ceremony involved in the burial of 
a childhood pet. Theodore Roosevelt, who as a busy father, 
kept close tu his children in various ways frequently referred 
to the family pets. The graveyard of the family was one of 
the childhood experiences of intense emotional significance. 


To return to our little girl, note how love and hate alternate, 
but near the close love and affection return. This little girl’s 
emotions fluctuated a good deal. As I complete writing this 
point the Art Linkletter radio program, on “People Are 
Funny,” presented the situation where a Los Angeles young 
woman respected two young men very highly and had dated 
both of them over six months but could not choose. So Art 
Linkletter developed a plan whereby she would see both at 
the same time, and not always on a date, one at one time, and 
then the other at a later time. So far a whole week she was 
to meet them both on several occasions, eat with them, go 
to the movies, and attend many other events where she could 
be seeing both of them objectively at the same time. It would 
seem that streaks of jealousy, petty differences, and inconsid- 
erateness would show up to say the least. The results come 
later. 

You young people won't need to make your decision in 
this manner. You will meet young people in college. And I 
dare say, you have met a number already. As time goes on 
you will come across many books and lectures on courtship and 
marriage that will make it possible for you to make up your 
mind a little easier than the young woman on the Art Link- 


letter program. 
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The above decision is certainly important in one’s love 
life. Nothing is more important than to set up a happy home. 
The human interest story of the month appears as the mar- 
velous polio vaccine becomes available. “A twenty-one year 
old girl told her father that she had decided to marry a taxi 
driver. The father questioned her decision, but she was firm. 
Her father finally consented. This young man began to study 
medicine and paid for his studies from his earnings as a taxi 
driver. Now his name has been in the headlines. It is Dr. Jonas 
E. Salk—the brilliant scientist and researcher who discovered 
the anti-polio vaccine.” 

May your love-life enrich your vocational and other life 
activities. A few criteria of emotional maturing might be of 
added interest here: One will look askance at wild thrills and 
emotional debauches; negativistic and cynical attitudes make 
one’s personality contractive; one will learn to control his 
affection experiences; but youth should learn to develop a 
number of satisfying emotional experiences; one can have 
much fun and enjoyment in life; and when adulthood 
approaches one can say with Rabbi Ben Ezra: 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life 
For which the first was made.” 


(Above criteria from E. Emme, College Students Examine Per- 
sonality and Religion, pp. 23-25, Bradley Univ., Bookstore, 
Peoria, Illinois. )— 
Lift—Goal No. 4. 

You fine honor students, as well as parents and others here, 
certainly sense by now that I earnestly feel sure that each 
of you seniors has a special work to do. My reference to 
exploratory tests, further training vigorously pursued by dili- 
gent work habits, other aspects of look up, laugh, and love— 
all indicate there is something worthwhile for you to doa in 
life if you can only find it. A little later you can agree with 
Thomas Carlyle, “blessed is he who has found his work.” 

A psychologist has a wide and rich background in seeing 
the personality struggling that goes on in this area of voca- 
tional finding. Many go into advanced training under the 
pressure of parents, some financial gain, influence of a friend, 
or for other reasons. I am thinking of a college graduate whose 
father said to him, “I will pay your way through the law school, 
son, but no other school.” The son did not want to go into 
law, he felt he could not become interested. But he went, 
graduated, came home and Dad placed the son’s name under 
his on the law office door. In a few weeks the son visited the 
High School group in band practice. A few were absent that 
day. So he picked up one of the available instruments and 
joined the others in the band in what was the supreme joy 
of his life. He visited band practice the following week. A 
little later the band leader became ill and the young lawyer 
was asked to help out for the day’s practice. The illness of the 
band leader persisted and the young lawyer was offered the 
position for the following year, if he went to summer school 
and continued musical training. (It should be added that 
the young lawyer had rather thorough basic training for 
this work). 

Now a few years later this young man has not only found 
his chosen work in music but he is one of the strongest 
leaders in his state. 

Leaders of your potential possess a possible “lift” in many 
different fields. The Medical and nursing areas cover many 
types of ability. With persistent training real leadership 
service can result. The Engineering fields require much exact- 
ing skill with inanimate objects, but real leadership to be sure. 
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Agriculture, forestry, and Home economics deal with food 
and growing things that are very important. Teaching, social 
welfare, religion, journalism—all deal with people from dif- 
ferent perspectives. Other fields could be added. It is one 
thing to work with inanimate objects, it is quite another 
to lead people, Toward human goals. You will need to dis- 
cover where you best fit. 

Some of you may have greater struggles on the road ahead 
than others. Handicaps, physical or emotional, or otherwise, 
may delay your preparation for a time, but if you are deter- 
mined, and your health adequate, friends, faith, and work will 
take you to your goal. 

We urge again, this Personality Development task or 
Personality Struggling is something that needs daily care. 
J. W. White says it is so intricate that personality can be re- 
garded “as an elaborate lattice of interconnected events.” You 
might even call it a gardening process because the equiva- 
lents of rain, rich soil, adequate moisture, sunshine, and more 
are needed, if vital growth is to take place. 

Your Vocational pursuit, making it possible for you to 
really /ift can be supplemented. Professor Josiah Royce (Phil- 
osophy of Loyalty) says: we can be loyal to the best loyalties 
Or interests in a community. And if we have difficulty in 
choosing he tells us very specifically to “Choose Know- 
ingly if we can, ignorantly if we must, but choose”, and help 
lift in the community. 

But Goal 4 includes lifting in other ways. Wm. James, 
our greatest of psychologists, tells us that the “great pur- 
pose of life is to emphasize the things that outlast 1.” This 
suggests to us that there are some things of greater and dif- 
fent value than others, and we should do some choosing. 
We have already referred to the very recent statement of 
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Psychiatrist Terhune that it is wiser to be “for” things rather 
than “against” things. 

Dr. H. A. Murray tells us the same thing in different words, 
we need a positive morality. It looks as if leaders, if for no 
other reason than their own mental health, are expected to 
stand for something. And with your superior skill you can 
really /éft, in a positive way. 

Friends from out West tell us that you can stand down in 
“Death Valley” below sea level and, on a day when vision is 
clear, see Mt. Whitney, highest Mt. in U.S., many miles dis- 
tant. I am sure that if your vision and insight are kept clear- 
ly in mind you will lift some human vocational task in a 
significant way. 

In closing, a woman of nationally known dramatic skill 
joins us in concluding our topic. Mary Martin (Omnibook, 
Mag., 1955, p. 61) appeared in Edward R. Murrow’s sec- 
ond T.V. series on “This I Believe.” In telling her life story 
briefly over T.V. she gives credit to a school teacher of hers 
who gave her a little card when she was a girl in grade school. 
On the card was the very same poem which I selected from 
our Princeton Honor Student, as our topic for you tonight, 
“I would be true for there are those who trust me”, and con- 
cluding, “I would Look Up and laugh and love and lift”. 

My hope for each of you is this: May the Timber line on 
Life's mountain guide you in your personality growth in such 
a way that you will be well prepared in the work you come 
to enjoy; that your leadership will not only lead you to agree 
with Mary Martin who followed the poem aright, but that 
you will find the same poem of the Princeton Honor stu- 
dent, Howard Arnold Walter, as appropriate for us on this 
special occasion as it applies to your future, 1 WOULD 
LOOK UP—and LAUGH—AND LOVE—AND LIFT. 


The Spirit of Motherhood 


“SERVICE TO OTHERS” 
By GEORGE E. MATHIEU, Astorney, Seattle, Washington 
Delivered over Station KOMO, Seattle, Washington, May 8, 1955, Mother's Day 


friends: It is a high privilege to me to speak to you on 
this occasion. 

My membership in the Fraternal Order of Eagles has ex- 
tended for a period of approximately thirty years, and I know 
of no organization that should more fully or appropriately 
celebrate Mother’s Day. This is true because it is a fraternal 
organization, built with the fireside as its cornerstone. 

So the Eagles celebrate Mother’s Day with a real recogni- 
tion of our duties and obligations to Mothers. Such duties and 
obligations are not a one-day-a-year affair with this Fraternity, 
but are constant practices of the Fraternal Order of Eagles— 
day in and day out—year in and year out. 

Let it be remembered by us here today, and the world 
should know, if it does not already, that no man is considered 
for membership in the Fraternal Order of Eagles, until he is 
ready to take a solemn vow and a sacred promise to make his 
home the abiding place of thoughts and acts that are whole- 
some and righteous. 


Pircss:t Aaron Maslan, Secretary Emil Lains, and 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles, dedicated to the religious 
institutions of America, with the Bible playing an important 
part in its ritual, recognizes and teaches that there is no more 
inspiring example of Motherhood than that found in the rela- 
tionship between Jesus Christ and his Holy Mother. 

The purpose of Eagledom is best expressed in the last line 
of the closing precept of its beautiful ritual; mamely that 
happiness will always be to him who serves humanity. A true 
appreciation of the objectives of our Order can best be had 
by understanding that thought; and that thought has a very 
close relationship to the spirit and active functioning of 
Motherhood. 

While Motherhood undoubtedly has an aspect of divine 
origin, as human beings and practical Eagles, we know that 
the greatest essential attribute of Motherhood is Service. 

Happiness, or contentment, may result to us mortals from 
a wide variety of activities. To many, happiness is brought 
about by the accumulation of wealth; to others by great physi- 
cal strength, or by outstanding position in the community; 
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to some by learning; to others through attained knowledge. 
Still many find that happiness in Service to their fellow men, 
as in devotion to a religious cause or a great moral purpose. 

By nearly every religious teaching that I know of, service 
to God is only accomplished by service to our families and 
neighbors, “Service to others” is the method of obtaining 
happiness or justified contentment over which we mortals 
commonly have most control. 

So, accidents, war, depression, sickness, earthquakes, or 
other misfortunes can take away from many of us our means 
of obtaining happiness, but not those which spring from 
“service to others.” That happiness which flows from “service 
to others,” is within our power to control. 

For example: A man may lose his strength: he may lose 
his money; he may lose every earthly thing which he possesses. 
Yet he may still attain and control his happiness if it stems 
from service. 

He who makes “service to others” his method of obtaining 
happiness has in his possession something which comes from 
within his own mind, from within his own soul, and which 
is controlled largely by his own will or desire. Most other 
things are beyond control of an individual, and circumstances 
may deprive him of them. 

How is this applied to Mother's Day? Why are mothers 
among the happiest people in the world? Simply because of 
the Service, the near divine Service, that they render to their 
children. Without it they could not obtain that contentment 
and peace of mind which they possess, as the priceless priv- 
ilege of Motherhood. 

Long prior to the time when a Mother first lays her eyes 
upon her child, she has been rendering an incomparable service 
to it, and when the baby arrives, no sacrifice is too great to 
deprive her of the joy she feels. The risk of violence, and of 
life itself is gladly accepted. The saintly look on the face of 
a Mother who first sees her baby is an expression that is 
practically universal;—you see it in the pictures in ephemeral 
newspapers, and in timeless masterpieces of art, in the por- 
trayed visages of women of all races, of all stations from the 
lowliest peasant to the reigning queen. This saintly serenity, 
oblivious of all surroundings, portrays a love and contentment 
that can only be the result of Service given. 


That same attitude continues throughout the life of a good 
Mother, and follows her to the grave. Even death cannot in- 
trude upon it, or rob it of its sanctity. Thus we learn the 
lesson of Motherhood. It is only those whose technique of life, 
or whose pattern of life, calls for the constant rendering of 
Service to others, who attain any real or permanent happiness. 


Self-esteem, or personal satisfaction, which may be, for the 
purposes of this discussion, synonymous with happiness, can 
only be obtained in our work-a-day world, by something which 
we can definitely and completely control, and where that 
something comes from within our minds and hearts rather 
than without, we are able to govern it. 

In some other world, or some other universe, a different 
basis of happiness may be found, but here the test is in- 
escapable. 

Nature and evolution have combined to make us social 
beings. The more the world advances, the more we find 
that no human being is alone—his conduct and welfare are 
dependent not only upon those who surround him, both near 
and far, but upon those who have preceded him. Mutual 
aid is the law even for an animal that would survive. Men's 
rights, privileges and joys are even more clearly based upon 
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the sacrifices of other human beings through countless gen- 
erations. 

Thus our life itself, and the lives of those who are yet to 
come, with their privileges, happiness and joy, are products 
of service. They are dependent upon the germ of life within 
us, which has existed from the beginning of Time, and will 
continue to exist until its end. 


We cannot transgress basic laws without penalty. Hence 
we must serve our fellow man or take the consequences. 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles was built upon those simple 
natural laws—and from them it attains its strength, virility, 
and perpetuity. There can be no departure from such prin- 
ciples without resulting weakness, deterioration, and disin- 
tegration. 

We human beings are prone to take much for granted. I 
think the American people especially take things for granted, 
priceless things like liberty and freedom, are taken for granted 
—until they are lost; health is taken for granted until it dis- 
appears; Mothers are often taken for granted until they have 
left us. 

Let us here and now resolve that we shall not take our 
Mothers for granted. The best way to avoid it and to celebrate 
Mother's Day is to spend the day doing something for Mother 
if she is with us; something she would like, if she is not. 

I hope our Eagle women will also remind their sons and 
husbands that the foundation of our Order and the reason 
for its existence is based updn the principle that no man is 
entitled to happiness, nor can it be attained, unless he Serves 
his Mother, his family and his neighbors. 

And in this connection you will recall that when one of 
the Pharisees asked Jesus “which is the great commandment 
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in the law,” Jesus said to him: Matthew, chapter 22, verses 
37-39. 

(37). Jesus said to him: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind.” 

(38). This is the greatest and the first commandment. 

(39). And the second is like to this: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

My purpose here and now has been to show how the prac- 
tice of the principles of our great Order in our daily lives 
can make all our actions and each day’s performance a tribute 
to, and worthy of those women who bore us, and thus to lend 
deeper significance to this Mother’s Day. 

The greatest minds of the ages by literature, poetry, music 
and art have expressed the greatness and beauty of Mother- 
hood. It seems to me that I cannot close better than by reading 
to you, as typical, these verses from Kipling’s “Mother O’ 


Mine.” 
If I were hung on the highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
I know that your love would follow still, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
If I were drown’d in deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
I know that your tears would come down to me, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
If.I were lost of body and soul, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
I know that your prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 
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